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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


ATTAINING HUMAN DIGNITY 


MERE is considerable ref 
erence today to the ex- 
pression semantics. The 
word refers to a unique 
science, which constitutes 
tle exploration for the 
| meaning of words. There 
is a vast distinction be- 
SS tween ihe origin of 
words, their roots, and the meaning 
they convey. Many of us hegan learn- 
ing words during childhood for which 
we felt no intimacy. We never really 
personally arrived at their meaning 
through our own thought. As a mai 
ter of custom. we were obliged to use 
words that were handed down to us 
in connection with certain expressions. 
Actually it was not unti) much later 
in life that the ideas about these words 
took form in our minds. It was then 
that they came to have a real signifi 
cance. There are many words today 
that remain to us as empty expressions 
The most we can say is that they help 
round out a sentence or phrase he 
cause perhaps we know of nothing 
more appropriate to put in their place. 

Dignity is an excellent example of 
the words whose meanings we have not 
fully realized. If we associate the word 
poise with that of dignity, the latter 
then becomes more comprehensible. 
We attribute poise to an individual 
both in the physical and in the mental 
sense. Let us first consider poise from 
the physical point af view. We say 
that someone has physical poise. When 
we analyze the idea or the impression 
that gave rise to that remark, we find 
that what we mean is that the indi- 
vidual has a co ordination of his nat- 
ural functions. Such a person controls 


[28%] 


with ease his bodily movements. For 
example, he does not stumble over his 
feet as he walks. When he moves his 
hands and arms, ihey are co-ordinated 
with some purpose in mind. The phys- 
ical actions of the individual are direct 
and without lost motion. In effect, then. 
there is a rhythmic movement to all his 
actions. 

Poise, in the physical sense, also 
takes into consideration the socially ac- 
cepted standards. We have become ac- 
customed to expect a certain behavior 
from people under various conditions. 
A man who slouches when circum 
stances require him to stand erect lacks 
poise. When one speaks boisterously 
when he should be calm, again. it is 
said, that he lacks poise. 

In the mental realm, dignity or 
poise is also a matter of co-ordination 
of the mental faculties. The mentally 
or intellectually dignified person dis- 
plays self-control. There is a co ordina- 
tion between his will and emotions. 
Such a person reveals mastery of his 
emotions at almost all times. He will. 
of course, have the same emotional re- 
sponses as everyone else, but he will 
not sacrifice his reason and good judg 
ment to them. 

We may use as an analogy a sudden 
fire in a public place. The intellectual 
ly poised person rises to the situation 
instead af heing swept away by it. It 
will be noted that he displays no panic. 
He does not allow fear to submerge 
his judgment. He will try to think his 
way out of emergency situations, In 
fact, the person of intellectual dignity 
meets new situations in a rational way. 
He will never accept blind tradition, no 
matter how hoary with age it may be 


or how many persons may subscribe to 
the tradition. The intellectually poised 
person is never suspicious of anything 
just because it is new. ermore, 

e will not exhibit hostility toward 
things or conditions just because they 
are unfamiliar to him. 

Dignity, however, goes beyond the 
mere co-ordination of our hmbs and 
faculties. Dignity is far more than 
one's rising above physical or mental 
awkwardness. It includes our having 
the conception of certain relations be- 
tween ourselves and reality. Dignity 
requires that we find the real rela- 
tionship which exists between our- 
selves, on the one hand, and the multi- 
tude of things we experience in life on 
the other. To leave the experiences of 
life unexplained, without any attempt 
to fit them into a satisfactory pattern, 
is to be lacking in human dignity. 
After all, as human beings, we attribute 
to ourselves a superiority extending 
over all other manifestations of life. 
To a great extent, this superiority 
which we attribute to ourselves is jus- 
tified. We can accomplish what no 
other animal can. We have by the use 
of our minds overcome our generally 
inferior peripheral senses. The fleet- 
ness of the lower animals, the excep- 
tional keenness of their senses, are as 
nought in comparison with the natural 
powers which we, as humans, can com- 
mand at will. 

We acknowledge that our distinction 
in the animal world is found in our 
greater intellect. In fact, most of us 
are not willing to be classified as ani- 
mals with umique power. Rather, we 
prefer to be set apart, to be thought of 
as uniquely and specially created. For 
man, then, to live like an animal is 
truly beneath human dignity. It de- 
tracts from that halo of importance, 
that superiority, which he attributes to 
himself. If dignity is poise, then to 
fall short of a standard of esteem is 
to be off balance, It is a lack of co- 
ordination of our sense of values. 

Generally, animals simply respond 
to their environment. They are either 
repelled by the things of their immedi- 
ate world or they are drawn to them. 
Whatever of their surroundings is 
pleasurable, animals will readily ac- 
cept. That which is painful they will 


readily reject, retreat, or flee from. 


Animals eventually become conditioned 
to persisting similarities. In other 
wards, the animal requires a kind of 
behavior response to his environment. 
This behavior, after many generations, 
becomes so well established as to be 
what we call instinct. But homo sapiens, 
man, has a creative potential. He has 
been endowed with and has developed 
the faculty of creating a life within a 
life. He can take his existence and 
make something special of it. Conscious 
existence has heen given unto man to 
realize that he is and that his sur- 
roundings are. This conscious exist- 
ence has not been one of man’s choos- 
ing. The realities, however, that shall 
occupy his consciousness, the kinds of 
experience that he will have, to a great 
extent lie within the province of man’s 
will and mind. He may use his en- 
vironment for an end that transcends 
the primitive urge to but merely live. 


Metaphysics 


Metaphysics is an excellent example 
of this creating of a mental life. It 
provides the opportunity for man to 
attain the full stature of his highly 
developed faculties. Through meta- 
physics, man may realize the dignity 
of his self-consciousness. Metaphysics 
had its inception in the human notion 
of zime. Man at first became conscious 
of a sequence of events. To the human 
mind, occurrences and experiences are 
not endless. They seem to go through 
a transition or change. Each occur- 
rence or experience is more or less self- 
contained. Like a link in a chain, each 
experience seems to have a duration or 
an interval of its own. 

What we call now in time are those 
experiences in which the self seems to 
participate actively. Now is the state 
of consciousness which the realization 
of self shares equally with all the oth- 
er realities experienced. Our impres- 
sions of other things become as vivid 
as the knowledge that we exist. 

What we refer to as the past is ac- 
tually a divided experience. The mem- 
ory impressions, the realities of which 
we were conscious, are less vivid than 
any immediate objective experience. In 
that phase of consciousness called the 
past, memory impressions are also less 
vivid than the realization which we 
have of ourselves. These less forceful 
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impressions give rise im consciousness 
to the notion or concept of the past. 

What we call the future is another 
state of contrast. It is exceedingly neg- 
ative in comparison to either the state 
of the past or of the present. The fu- 
ture in consciousness stands as darkness 
does to the light. In other words, the 
future is the absence of experience and 
of impressions. It, therefore, assumes 
a kind of negative reality to our minds, 
the future being an existence of which 
as yet nothing is realized. 

Firat Causes 

The flow of experiences our minds 
interpret as being interrupted. There 
appears to be a Series of beginnings and 
endings of events and from these we 
derive the idea of causes and effects 
This idea of causation man has come 
to apply universally. He has applied 
this notion of causes to realms that lie 
beyond his immediate life. When man 
does this in his thinking, he has en- 
tered the field of metaphysics. His 
mind is then carrying him into the 
realm of ontology, the nature of being, 
and a consideration of first causes. In 
metaphysics, the individual expresses 
himself in accordance with his experi- 
ences and his power of self-analysis. 

The early stage of this thought about 
first causes, the French philosopher, 
Auguste Comte, referred to as theologi- 
cal. It began with man’s conceiving 
all things as being animated, alive. 
Then it advanced to fetishism, the 
thought that objects were infused with 
supernatural power under certain cir- 
cumstances. It further advanced to 
polytheism, the belief that there are a 
variety of gods who prevail over na- 
ture. The highest point of this theo- 
logical stage is the concept of a single 
personal deity as a sovereign ruler. 

The next step beyond theology be- 
gan the true nature of metaphysics. 
It was the idea of universalism and all- 
pervading mind. It was the belief in 
a teleological cause, a rational cause 
lying behind the whole Cosmic struc- 
ture, giving it organization, movement 
and purpose. The succeeding step made 
by man in his consideration of first 
causes is that rationalism which we 
call science. Science concerns itself ex- 
clusively with phenomena. It is de- 
voted to an analysis and an observa- 
tion of the phenomena of nature. In 
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eee science disregards any specu- 
ation about the absolute and the es- 
sence of things. It conceives that knowl- 
edge of the actual first causes—if any— 
is beyond human perception. But, for 
all this avowed skepticism, science kept 
proving the unity of all that it had dis- 
covered. By its objective researches, it 
kept revealing that a combining and 
self-adjusting force exists throughout 
nature. 

Science demonstrated that there is a 
quality in all phenomena which it ob- 
served that amounts to a striving to be 
and a persistence. This persistence and 
continual adjustment suggests con- 
sciousness or a universal will prevailing 
throughout, as Schopenhauer said. Mat- 
ter and energy are constantly chang- 
ing, the one into the other. Throughout 
this eternal change, there is implied a 
kind of inherent urge to manifest in 
certain ways, a consistency that can- 
not be denied. Thus science unwit- 
tingly, in its research and revelations, 
confirms the early postulations of 
metaphysics. Instead of science’s tran- 
scending metaphysics today, it, in fact, 
is returning to it with this approach. 
It is demonstrating the Bieta puiycicel 
concept of first causes and unity, 


Loss of Stature 


We see, therefore, that it is beneath 
human dignity for man not to give 
thought to his Cosmic relations. The 
atheist, the irreligious individual, the 
opponents of metaphysics, have lost 
their stature as human beings. They 
have become not unlike the lesser ani- 
mals. They deny that faculty of man 
which may inquire into the law of 
development throughout the universe. 
It is not just a question of whether we 
should believe in the reality of time. 
It is not a question of whether we be- 
lieve there is such a thing as a fixed 
past, present, and future. Rather, it 
is a matter of having an open mind 
about the dependence of all things upon 
one another. No thing is cosmically 
superior or ultimate; all things share 
the one consciousness of being. 

Which of these conceptions of man’s 
Cosmic relationship is right? Is there 
underlying all a personal god, an indi- 
vidual being? Or is there a universal 
consciousness which is continually striv- 
ing and manifesting the all? Perhaps 


neither of these views, no matter how 
rationally we can express them, con- 
stitutes absolute truth. As the philoso- 
ther Kant said, we are too conditioned 
y the limits of the human mind to 
embrace the whole Cosmic by either 
the means of reason or intuition. We 
may liken ourselves to the fable of the 
three blind men coming across an ele- 
phant. One of them feels the elephant's 
trunk, another, its leg, and the third, 
its ear. Each then describes the ele- 
phant differently, his description being 
im accordance with that portion of its 
anatomy which he has touched. So it is 
with our concepts of first causes. Each 
of us is satisfied within the limits of 
his experience and growth of conscious- 
ness and comprehension. It is not what 
reality is that matters, but that which 
momentarily satisfies the human yearn- 
ing to be one with the whole Cosmic. 

The human mind gives rise to an- 
other notion in the realm of meta- 
physics. It is the notion of ends. This 
is technically called the doctrine of 
eschatology. Each Speen beginning 
suggests its opposite, that is, a termina- 
tion or an end. In experiencing events 
and conditions, they seem to us to end 
when certain changes in them occur, 
Philosophically, it can be argued that 
there is neither beginning nor end to 
reality. However, the idea of ends per- 
sists with man. It is common to the 
nature of man’s thought. 

The transition of this life implies a 
definite end to our morta! existence. 
We cannot escape this notion. Associ- 
ated with this idea of end or death, 
there arises another idea, that of an- 
other beginning, a new life. The word 
life in reference to what follows death 
seems to be a misnomer. It would ap- 
pear preferable to use the word ezist- 
ence, or the phrase continuation of 
reality; for life after death implies too 
little a change from this one to con- 
stitute a rea] beginning. The word life 
suggests that there will be a continu- 
ation of all those attributes which we 
have come to associate with our earth- 
ee EA a continuation of the 

ings we experience here. We justify 
man's various notions of a first cause 
upon the grounds of his gradually ex- 
panding consciousness. In other words, 
we say there are truly no false gods, 
for human understanding is not per- 


fect. Likewise, then there is no false 
existence after his life. All concepts 
about it also are relative. 

Man may believe that mortal life is 
followed by a higher existence or a 
state parallel to this one; or he may 
prefer to believe that after death the 
personality is disembodied but con- 
tinues to retain a memory of this life. 
Then, again, man may think of merely 
self-consciousness alone journeying 
through eternity. Man may perhaps 
conceive that the self will realize itself 
upon a plane of consciousness that will 
provide new and exalted experiences 
after death. To others, the future ex- 
istence may be conceived as an im- 
personal merging of the self into Cos- 
mic consciousness like a drop of water 
entering the sea, the drop not actually 
changing its environment and its lim- 
ited expression. It but returns to the 
sea, the greater, the universal, mani- 
festation of which it is a part. The 
drop, in returning to the sea, has not 
lost itself. Rather, it has taken to it- 
self the greater manifestation of its 
kind. For analogy, man is not lost 
when he becomes a part of society. He 
is greater in the collective expression 
than he could ever be as an individual. 

In conclusion it is necessary for each 
of us, in the furtherance of our hu- 
man dignity, to do the following: We 
should explore and exercise fully our 
mental faculties. It is necessary to ex- 
pand our awareness of self. We must 
not think of self just as an entity tying 
us fast to the Cosmic. Man must also 
realize self as a measuring rod of all 
that existence of which he is capable 
of discerning. Self must be the small 
end of the telescope through which we 
view that greater end, the Cosmic. 

We must come to realize, as that 
school of philosophy known as the Utili- 
tarians declared, that all knowledge 
must not be evaluated just in terms 
of individual advancement. Knowl- 
edge, whether derived through the 
channels of philosophy or science, must 
be considered in the light of the wel- 
fare of all society. To do less is to 
deny the higher consciousness of our 
beings. We become less Godlike and, 
therefore, less human. What men call 
soul is of infinity, but the expression of 
its Cosmic qualities is wholly the re- 
sponsibility and dignity of man. 
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Food- Chemistry ana Health 


By Jack Rotanp Cosccins 


T is a fundamental 

Jaw of Nature that 
when two things are 
mixed together a third 
results which is un- 
like either of its com- 
ponents. This fact is 
the basis of the sci- 
ence of chemistry. 
Two relatively harm- 
less chemicals can be 
joined to produce a 
dangerous explosive. 

The amazing thi 
is that this truth is a 
too seldom considered 
in regard to our eat- 
ing. After all, our 
bodies are chemical 
laboratories; no food 
is assimilated and transformed into dy- 
namic energy untl it has first been 
chemicalized by internal processes. This 
fact may very well explain why one 
food agrees with one person and not 
with another. The “chemists” in dif- 
ferent bodies change the raw material 
of food into quite unlike substances. 

Consider milk, for example. Milk is 
one food that has stood the test of time 
in regard to claims for its nutritional 
value. Although, there are still some 
who question the value of milk as an 
all-important food for man, the general 
opinion that it is one of our most natu- 
ral and complete single foods. This 
is the reason for its heing such an ex- 
cellent all-around diet for infants. 

But milk, in certain cases, can be 
deadly. When combined in blood which 
lacks a particular enzyme, startling 
symptoms occur. They are loss of 
weight and appetite, diarrhea, jaundice, 
and sometimes cataracts—and even 
mental retardation. Often death results. 

This condition is peculiar to new- 
born infants and is believed to be he- 
reditary. The enzyme which converts 
galactose in milk to glucose is missing 
from the red blood cells. Glucose is an 
easily assimilated sugar; galactose is not. 
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ri From this we can 
understand that any 
food is only as safe 
for us as our hodies 
are able to make it by 
combining it with al- 
ready existing inter- 
nal chemistry. 

Citrus is another 
example. There is lit- 
tle need to go into the 
apparent ey of 
eating foods such as 
oranges which are 
high in vitamin C. 
Normal connective tis- 
sue and bones depend 
heavily upon this vi- 
tamin and ithas many 
other essential duties. 
But the eating of moderate amounts of 
citrus will give us plenty of vitamin C 
as well as other important nutrients. 
Too much citrus, according to many 
dentists, promotes caries and gum dis- 
ease. Dr. Henry Hicks, after fifteen 
years of research, states that continued 
intake of large amounts of citrus fruits 
can cause: (1) hyperemia (bleeding of 
gums), (2) hypersensitivity of teeth, 
(3) looseness of teeth, (4) resorption of 
the bone. According to Dr. Hicks, three 
oranges per week, along with other 
fruit, balanced diet, and dental care 
will produce the best teeth. 

With the chemistry that goes on 
within us, the amount is as important 
as the type and quality of food. 

In order to carry out its functions, 
the body must maintain an acid-base 
balance in its chemistry. Citrus juices, 
when combined in the blood in too 
great amounts, make the blood alkaline. 
This condition interferes with chemical 
processes and many ill-effects can re- 
sult. 

The citric acid in citrus fruit can 
precipitate calcium, causing it to be 
come ineffective. This was proved 
years ago by a scientist named Von 
Noorden. Calcium, along with its bone 
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and teeth building, helps fight inflam- 
mation. 

So, although the facts of body-chem- 
is and its relation to food do not 
indicate that we should give up the 
eating of citrus, it does perhaps sug- 
gest that we should apply the wisdom 
of moderation. 

An interesting example of how chem- 
istry can limit the nutritional value of 
a food concerns spinach. It is known 
that this highly praised vegetable con- 
tains oxalic acid which combines with 
calcium to form a salt that can be 
neither completely absorbed nor re- 
tained. 

Still, it does not seem reasonable to 
cast this excellent source of vitamins 
and minerals completely aside. Prob- 
ably, though, it would be wise for per- 
sons who eat considerable spinach, or 
other foods containing oxalic acid, to 
supplement their diets with additional 
calcium. Persons with known calcium 
deficiencies might do well to substitute 
other leafy green vegetables for 
spinach. 

Another food that has often held the 
scientific limelight in regard to body- 
chemistry is fat. Doctors have long 
pointed an accusing finger at it as the 
cause of too much cholesterol in the 
blood. It is known that, in many cases, 
cholesterol blocks the blood passages 
and therefore causes coronary throm- 
hosis. Eaten in great amounts in con- 
nection with an unbalanced diet, this 
is undoubtedly true. 

But the recent experiments of Dr. 
F. A. Kummerow of the University of 
Ilinois, tend to prove that ample fat 
may be eaten safely if it is combined 
with a sufficient ingestion of protein. 
According to the experiments, not the 
mere intake of fat, but the presence of 
it in the body in the absence of ade- 
quate protein, is the true cholesterol- 
producing condition. 

A Harvard nutritionist, Dr. Frederick 
Stare, says that fats must be present 
in the body for perfect vitamin assim- 
ilation. Fats also provide quick sources 
of energy and they provide important 
fatty acids. So, for these reasons, per- 
sons on reducing diets should not give 
up fats altogether, nor should any per- 
son for that matter. In view of modern 
concepts of body-chemistry, the person 
amdous to lose weight, is being advised 


to eat moderately, but not to give up 
completely any particular food. Exer- 
cise is also advised, especially walking. 
Exercise is necessary to convert nu- 
trients into muscle protein. Complete- 
ly sedentary persons, for this reason, 
never receive full nutritional value 
from the food they eat. 

There also are chemicals that alone 
and in small amounts are not consid- 
ered to be especially harmful to man. 
Combined in his system, and acted 
upon by the internal “chemists” of the 
body, however, they may produce dis- 
astrous effects. Palyathylevie sorbitan 
monlaurate is a chemical used in emul- 
sifying and extending the shelf-life of 
some bread. Alone, outside the body, 
it is just another chemical preservative, 
with divided opinions as to whether it 
is dangerous when used in limited 
amounts in human foods. But a team 
of researchers at the University of Chi- 
cago are discovering what happens after 
it combines in a living system. 

Experimenting on guinea pigs, they 
observed that the animals which re- 
ceived a 5 percent additive of this 
chemical in their food began absorbing 
far more iron than a group which re- 
ceived none. After twenty-four hours 
the first group assimilated 60 percent 
of the radioactive iron. The second 
group absorbed only 20 percent. 

The scientists conducting the experi- 
ment logically have expressed concern. 
They wonder if this chemical preserva- 
tive may not have similar effects on 
humans. If it is accumulative in the 
hody, it could eventually cause dire 
results. 

Absorption of too much iron in hu- 
mans causes a disease named hemo- 
chromatosis. This disease is evidenced 
by the skin turning brown and by 
damage to the pancreas. It is also pos- 
sible that it may contribute to diahetes 
and cirrhosis (hardening) of the liver. 

Agreement is becoming more and 
more genera! among nutritionists that 
chemical preservatives are unhealthy. 

Salt is another substance which is 
heing studied hy men of science. It is 
known today that salt is essential to 
almost all body functions. However, 
Dr. George Meeneeley af Nashville, 
Tennessee, reported to the American 
College of Biology that animal experi- 
ments showed that hypertension went 
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up in relation to salt intake. Two other 
doctors, Lewis K. Dahl and R. A. Love, 
of Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
conducted an experiment which leads 
them to believe that a high salt diet, 
begun early in life and kept up, may 
he one causative factor of high blood 
pressure (hypertension). In a survey 
of 1,346 persons placed on various salt 
diets only ome person out of the 135 
on low-salt diet developed symptoms 
of hypertension. 

In view of this, and with knowledge 
of combining factors such as discussed 
in this article, science is presently at- 
tempting to discover a chemical which 
will counteract the high-blaod pressure 
factor im salt. It is possible that po- 
tassium chloride will prove efficacions, 
researchers say. 

Probably our attitude toward the eat- 
ing of salt should be guided by the re- 
sults of experiments conducted by Milo 
Hastings, Physical Culture Research 
Laboratory, Broadway, New York. His 
experiments with animals proved that 
too much salt caused them to deteriorate 
physically; a very small amount caused 
them to thrive. Medical doctors accuse 
excessive use of salt as the cause of 
many ailments from cancer to weak- 
ened kidneys. Conclusive experimental 
evidence is still forthcoming. But the 
accepted apinion is that, among healthy 
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persons, a little salt is beneficial and 
that too much is dangerous. This is 
another illustration of the importance 
of regulating the amounts of food we 
eat, as well as its type and quality. 

It is important to remember that 
foods we eat may have some qualities 
that affect us adversely and others that 
react favorably. Individuals differ in 
this regard. For example, an obese per- 
son who drinks whole milk would pos- 
sibly be adversely affected by the high 
fat content, but favorably affected a 
the calcium and other minerals and 
vitamins. A solution here would be 
for the overweight individual to drink 
skim milk. In this way he would con- 
tinue to ingest the health factors he 
needed and would avoid those which 
were keeping him too heavy. His re 
quired fat could come from less con- 
centrated sources. 

In choosing our foods we must care- 
fully weigh and balance our own per- 
sonal internal chemistry with the food 
we intend to combine in our system. 
Elements of nutrition are interdepend- 
ent; they never work alone. And they 
always work in a manner peculiar to 
each individual body-laboratory. It is 
only by proper food combinations, and 
harmonious internal response which 
permits assimilation without injury, 
that true nutrition comes about. 
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Strange Boats in the Shy 


HERE are hundreds who 
have testified to having 
seen peculiarly shaped 
boats which have flown 
out of this region [near 
Mt. Shasta] high in the 
air over the hills and val- 
I| leys of California and 
> have been seen by others 
to come on to the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean at the shore and then continue 
out on the seas as vessels. Similar boats 
have been seen by seamen on the high 
seas, and others have seen these boats 
rise again in the air and go upon the 
land of some of the islands of the Pa- 
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cific. Others have seen these peculiar 
vessels as far north as the Aleutian 
Islands. 

Only recently [1931] a group of 
persons playing golf on one of the golf 
links of California near the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada range saw a peculiar, 
silverlike vesse] rise in the air and float 
over the mountaintops and disappear. 
It was unlike any airship that has ever 
been seen and there was absolutely no 
noise emanating from it to indicate 
that it was moved by a motor of any 
kind. 

—from the book Lemuria, the 
Lost Continent of the Pacific. 


What Would You Like to Be? 


By Lynette Duran, age 16 


—__-_—_— —- 


£ each have our moment 
when the thought of 
“what would you like to 
be?” pops up with sud- 
denness. 

It’s like a storm that 
arrives without warning. 

The thought even is spas- 

L modic—without reason. 
For when truth hits the mind with the 
fact that one must reach the future full 
of some aim in life, it is then that the 
sky seems to burst open with clouds of 
darkness—and fear appears. 

There are many goals in life for one 
to strive toward, but knowing what to 
choose is knowledge. 


Can a person become truly happy do- 
ing that which appears dull or unin- 
teresting? Can one do his or her best 
by just living to exist? 

Having a good time dancing, going 
steady, dating or just dreaming is all 
part of a teen-ager’s life. But is this 
the road leading to a career of self- 
support? Sometimes I ask myself this 
question. I find that without a normal 
teen-ager's desires I am not a part of 
this time. Yet, will my future be for- 
mulating while I am doing these things? 


I am not a judge of today’s youth, 
for I am one. I want to have fun; I 
want to follow in the pattern of today’s 
youth, but will a foundation that 1 
want so deeply be laid for the future? 

To be a normal teen-ager one must 
live a happy unworried age. 

I listen to the high school students 
voicing an opinion on T.V. or on the 
radio, and I marvel at the answers and 
questions given. I wonder if these 
teen-agers devote time to theory daily. 
I wonder if they enjoy fun in the 
variety offered to them in today’s 
living. 

I know what I would like to he, but 
am I strong enough to carry through 
my desires? 


So often we hear of the professions 
toward which our parents would lke 
to have us strive. So often we silently 
say that our parents do not know our 
inner hearts and do not understand 
our desires. 

Are they wrong in all they believe? 
Is it the teen-ager’s mistake? Could 
both work out a plan? 

I believe this to be so if time allows 
the cost of spare moments. 

What would you really like to be? 

Is it fame that is coming from this 
answer? Is it money? Social standing? 
What? 

I ask myself this honest question, but 
I doubt if I can give an honest answer 
outwardly. Can I give it to myself? 
I believe I can. For I do want fame or 
I would not work such long hours to 
turn out a painting, nor would I sing 
in a closed room as practice, in order 
that I might be judged a singer. Do I 
want money? Of course, I do. I want 
the better aise life has to offer from 
having money. What about social 
standing? This ts a must if youth is to 
take over a civilized country and help 
keep peace. All this I want. Also, I 
want an education. Can I have the real 
teen-ager’s life and be or become what 
I want to be? 


AN> 


Much time is given to thought be- 
fore the high school or the college stu- 
dent finds the satisfying answer. Youth 
travels onward with determination as 
the youth of yesterday has already 
seen. 
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Ascending the Mountain 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 
(Erom Rosicrucian Digest, May 1933) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosierucian Digest have not read many of the articles 
by our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. we adopted the editorial policy of publishing 


each month one of his outstanding articles, sa that his thoughts would continue to reside 
within the pages of this publication, 


j po Nor need to remind 
students of mysticism 
and esoteric philosophy 
that the greatest attain- 
ment and the highest il- 
lumination has always 
come to the spintually 
minded when they have 
= found opportunity to as- 
cend the mountain of illumination and 
dwell! in attunement with the Cosmic. 

Reference to the mountain and the 
ascension can be found in all the an- 
cient scriptural writings, and it is only 
the untrained and unthinking mind 
that interprets these references as per- 
taining to a physical mountain with a 
physical ascent of the physical body. 
The mountain of illuminaton—of 
peace, harmony, love, and understand- 
ing—may be found everywhere at any 
time. But there are occasions in our 
lives when we need more than at any 
other time the spiritual benefit and 
even the physical benefit of ascending 
the mountain. 

It appears to me from all of the signs 
in the heavens, and the signs of the 
times which are quite evident to the 
analytical mind, that the world in gen- 
eral, and the people of the Western 
world especially, including the major 
part of Europe, are ready for and in 
need of a journey to the mountaintop. 
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Here in North America and in most 
parts of Europe, great Cosmic lights 
are revealing paths that lead to moun- 
taintops, and which afford us every 
urge and inspiration to rise to great 
heights in meditation and analysis, 
study, and preparation. 

The world is fortunate in having at 
the present time certain preat leaders 
who are undoubtedly working under 
Cosmic direction even though they mis- 
interpret or misunderstand some of the 
inspiring thoughts that come to them. 
In their attempt to interpret and work 
out that which seems the proper thing 
to do, they may be permitting their 
personal ego to have too much sway. 
They may be attempting to glorify the 
material physical self because of its 
success in accomplishing great things. 
But the truth is that these leaders, 
these channels and guides through 
which great changes are being made, 
are Cosmic workers. They are carry- 
ing out to the best of their ability the 
impulses of the universal mind, and 
the urges of the Christ Consciousness. 


It is a time when all nations coming 
to the beneficent aid of these great 
workers should rise in their spiritual, 
moral, and ethical thinking and ascend 
the mountaintop for illumination and 
understanding. What we need is a dif- 
ferent viewpoint of life, a broader and 


more universal view of the distant hori- 
zon, and of the intervening hills and 
valleys. We need to rise above the com- 
monplace things that surround us, press 
in upon us, and limit us in so many 
ways, We need to be lifted up where 
we are above these obstacles, and can 
look down and see them in their tue 
relationship to all other things of a 
material nature. 

We in the Western world, and most 
of the thinking people of the civilized 
nations, have been too oppressed by the 
self-instituted limitations of environ- 
ment. We have made our individual 
daily occupations, our own neighbor- 
ing communities, our homes, cities, and 
towns, our great world, instead of real- 
izing that first and foremost we are 
citizens of the universe, and, secondly, 
children of a universal family under 
the fatherhood of God. 


Immediato Need 


We must ascend the mountain and 
lift ourselves into the greater light of 
broader understanding, and at the same 
time free ourselves from the immediate 
contacts which hamper our comprehen- 
sion of what is actually taking place. 


We need a greater faith, or a greater 
amount of faith, and we need new 
hope, and understanding. We need es- 
pecially to realize that with God all 
things are possible. Our comprehension 
of the miracles of Divinity is limited 
and colored by the facts and figures of 
statisticians, economists, political ex- 
perts, and false prophets. We are told 
by these that it will take a definite 
number of years for certain economical 
changes to be made, and that not until 
certain other problems are slowly 
worked out can we expect any of the 
great changes that we have hoped for. 

We are impressed falsely with the 
ideas that manmade institutions, sys- 
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tems, and schemes are the only things 
which will bring about the great 
changes required, and that these will 
take time, effort, and slow procedure. 
But now and then some sudden and 
inspired act on the part of a ruler 
works a miracle in the solving of some 
of our problems, and we see that the 
statements of the economists and proph- 
ets have not taken into consideration 
the power of Cosmic inspiration. 


We must discover through illumina- 
tion, meditation, and Cosmic attune- 
ment that God can bring about revolu- 
tions as well as evolutions in the affairs 
of man without suffering and destruc- 
tion, if man will Lift himself up to at- 
tunement with the Cosmic plans, and 
co-operate with them. The world to- 
day is on the verge of many new 
cycles and many new periads of mighty 
changes. In bringing these about, the 
Cosmic forces must drag the heavy load 
of ignorance, superstition, and doubt. 
In trying to lift mankind up to a great- 
er height, the Cosmic finds that men 
have chained themselves fast to great 
weights that are false, unreliable, un- 
true, and unnecessary. Until man frees 
himself fram these shackles, and shakes 
himself loose from false beliefs, the 
Cosmic has difficulty in lifting the indi- 
vidual to the heights that are possible. 


Let us free ourselves, therefore, occa- 
sionally, and lift ourselves up to the top 
of the mountain for inspiration and a 
better and greater viewpoint of life. In 
doing this we will be preparing our- 
selves for the mighty changes that are 
taking place, we will help to bring 
them about. Love, faith, hope, and tol- 
erance toward all individuals, with a 
determination to see the golden rule 
put into practice once again, will bring 
about the mighty improvements that 
are easily foreseen at this time in the 
evolution of peoples and countries. 


V 


After yon have finished reading your copy of the Rosicrucian Digest, lend it to a 
friend. Refer him to an article which is related to some subject of current popular 
interest. He will enjoy another viewpoint or approach to the subject. 
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Jime and Space 
On Hindu Philosophy 


By D. M. Desa 
(Principal, Junior High School, Roodepoort, South Africa) 


HE conceptual essence of 
Einstein's discovery was 
known to the vanished 
sages of Hindustan. They, 
however, were not train- 
ed mathematicians like 
Einstein. The Jaina 
thinkers of India formu- 
s lated more than 2,000 
years ago, a philosophic doctrine, Syad- 
vada, which resembles Relativism. We 
are conscious of living in a three-di- 
mensional world—that of length, 
breadth, and thickness. Physical space, 
however, according to the theory of 
Relativity, actually consists of these di- 
mensions plus a fourth, which is known 
as a space-time continuum. The latter 
is not perceived by our five senses, but 
in extrasensory perception—by the em- 
ployment of certain psychic powers. It 
can be tapped, as it were, so that some 
intimation may be obtained as to the 
future or long-past events of which we 
must otherwise remain ignorant. 

All our ideas of time are false, When 
we are happy, time flies; when we are 
sad, time crawls. Has time then no 
real existence apart from our imagina- 
tion? When it is 3:40 p.m. at Bombay, 
it is 12:50 p.m. in Durban, and in Lon- 
don 10:45 a.m. Now which is the cor- 
rect time? 

The earth is dynamically working 
its way through space around the sun 
at the enormous speed of nearly 70,000 
miles an hour, but nobody feels the 
slightest pulse of this movement. Yet 
we say Roodepoort is “here”—-although 
we know that Roodepoort is moving all 
the time with the earth? The theory 
of Relativity states that the universe 
is nommechanical. Time, space, causa- 
tion, motion, duration, mass force, etc., 
are relative and have no absolute sig- 
nificance. They are not attributes of 
physica? realities but are relative where 
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value changes with the observer's at- 
titude to the object. 

The study of Relativity has clearly 
proved that space and time are not 
fixed but are relative. We can exercise 
them as we like by changing the posi- 
tion of the observer. 

Space means nothing apart from our 
perception of objects, and time means 
nothing apart from our experience of 
events. Space begins to appear merely 
when created by our own mind—an 
illegitimate extension of a subjective 
concept. This helps us to understand 
and describe the arrangement of ob- 
jects as seen by us. Time serves a pur- 
pose similar to space, in the arrange- 
ment of events as they happen to us. 
Time and space are both illusions. 
They are not the same under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Space and time are not realities. 
There is no fundamental entity called 
space existing in itself, in which the 
world is placed—nor is there any fun- 
damental time in which events occur. 
Out of an observer's temporal experi- 
ence, we have constructed time; and 
with the same time the observer’s space 
is measured. However, there is no un- 
derlying time or space with which 
these can conceivably be co-related. 

Space-time is not the framework of 
the world of nature but of the world 
of our sense perception. Time cannot 
exist without events and events can- 
not exist without an observer. What 
we see as objective time does not really 
exist. 

Our conceptions of time and space 
are meaningless without a given stand- 
ard of reference. They are more like 
subjective ideas than like objective ele- 
ments. Our confidence in dating a 
single event is shattered when we learn 
that it is to be seen at different times 
by two observers who are placed on 


bodies having different rates of move- 
ment. We start in surprise on hearing 
that two occurrences which are simul- 
taneous for one witness will appear to 
have a lapse of duration for another. 
For instance, when there occurs a flash 
of lightning and a sound, if anyone 
were standing at the place of the 
clouds, the two events would appear to 
have occurred simultaneously. How- 
ever, for a man on the earth the flash 
of light would appear first and the 
sound would be heard later, because 
light travels faster than sound. 

Time shortens during pleasant af- 
fairs and increases in the period of 
painful hours. Therefore, time is not 
a fact but a relation. Throughout men- 
tal consciousness, we break up the 
space-time product into space and time. 

ur thoughts have become space-time 
bound and can get no grip on concepts 
outside space and time. 

en we are able to see or feel our- 
selves in the fourth dimension of our 
world, we see that the world of three 
dimensions does not really exist and 
has never existed. Therefore, the Vedas 
say: “The world is Maya”"—an illusion. 
It is mind stuff created by the mind. 


V 


In the Brahmabindu Upanishad, Verse 
2, it is stated manah ava manusyanam 

anam bandhan moryoho. Mind 
alone is the cause of our freedom and 
our servitude. Lord Krishna says in the 
Gita: “Hand over thine mind to me.” 
Some wise poet has said, “Colour is not 
in the rose but in our senses.” The 
whiteness of a teacup in the sunlight 
is a property of the illumination rather 
than of the substance itself. The stuff 
of the world in ordinary man’s life is 
mind-stuff. Its values are created by 
the mind. 

Relativity can be found in the Bal 
kand where Shree Ram appears to be 
different to different observers at the 
time of breaking the bow before mar- 


riage. 

In Shree Bhagvat, Shri Krishna ap- 
pears to be different to different ob- 
servers at the time when he kills Kansa. 
In the Gita, this is found in Chap. II, 
Verse 69, and in Chap. II, Verse 17. 
In Mandukya Upanishada there is 
found the greatest force. 

In the preparation of this article, 
the author is heavily indebted to the 
works of Paul Bnimton and Swami 
Madhav Tirthas. 


Can You Explain This? 


a. L.A.S., a salesman, 
contributes the following 
personal experience for 
which he vouches and is 
willing to verify: 

Some years ago, I was 
in specialty sales work. 
In a certain Pennsyl- 
vania town, seventeen 
lamilies ordered merchandise to be de- 
livered and paid for later. Due to an 
emergency, I was suddenly called away 
without he opportunity either of de 
livering the merchandise or of notify- 
ing the families of my departure. 

A year later while driving to New 
York City, I was forced to stop in this 
same Pennsylvania town because of a 
severe snowstorm. It was noon and I 
went to a cafe for lunch. As I sat in 
the cafe, I reviewed in my mind each 
of those seventeen families to whom I 


had sold merchandise a year before. 
When the storm abated, I continued 
my journey. 

In a month's time, I was back in this 
town for the third time and decided 
to look up those seventeen families. At 
the first home, I was met with the 
words: “You know, we were thinking 
of you while we were eating the noon 
meal. It was the day of the big snow- 
storm.” 

At the next home, the greeting was 
similar: “We were talking about you 
the other day, wondering what had 
ever happened to you.” “When was 
that?” I asked. “Oh, at noon on the 
day of the big snowstorm.” Every fam- 
ily of the seventeen made a like report. 
They had the thought of me on a 
definite day (the big snowstorm) and 
at a definite hour (noon). Can you 
explain it? 
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Rembrandt, the Character Portrayer 


By Ben Frnaer, Jr. 


T has always been the 
ultimate ideal of great 
art to reach beyond phys- 
ica] features, and to re- 
veal character. Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, the 
great master of the Dutch 
school of painting, su- 
perbly realized this ideal. 
As Jacques Maritain remarks, “This 
modern world of ours. . . is sick with 
a repressed, brutally frustrated longing 
for unity, beauty, and poetry."* We 
can derive a needed therapy from the 
universal spiritual quality of the art 
of Rembrandt. 

The artistic blossoming of 17th-cen- 
tury Holland was prepared for by that 
country’s long, brave struggle for re- 
ligious freedom. Holland. having es- 
poused the cause of the religious Ref- 
ormation, gained her independence 
from absolutist Spain, and swiftly re- 
covered from the exhausting struggle 
to become one of the Great Powers of 
that century. There was vigorous 
Dutch enterprise in various parts of the 
world, and prosperity supplied the pre- 
condition for Holland's esthetic flower- 
ing. The well-to-do encouraged art by 
purchasing it. Few countries the size 
of Holland have ever had so many 
painters of the first order. The Age of 
Rembrandt was the most brilliant pe- 
riod of Dutch art, and he surpassed all 
his contemporaries. 

The master of art was a middle-class 
Dutchman. His immediate ancestors 
were in the flour business, but his stock- 
in-trade consisted of a brush, a few pig- 
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ments mixed with ail, a sheet of canvas, 
and that mysterious something which 
we call genius. He was not ie other 
people. A friend once found him draw- 
ing pictures outdoors when his city was 
under heavy bombardment. Rembrandt 
didn’t know there was a war going on. 
At one period, the artist painted for 
weeks at a stretch, without removing 
his clothes. Rembrandt was not a 
churchgoer, he spent money like water, 
and he offended the Calvinistic moral 
standards of the society he lived in. 
He died bankrupt, deserted by his 
fashionable contemporaries, but they 
are remembered only because he 
painted them. 

This inspired genius made his pic- 
tures live, refusing to slant them to 
the conventional] taste of his contem- 
poraries. He realized that it was more 
important to satisfy his inner selfhood 
than to succeed hy the world's narrow 
standards. Like all the great innova- 
tors of history, he was misunderstood. 
But he created greatly, even when he 
drew sketches on the backs of his un- 
paid bills. 

Today we recognize Rembrandt as a 
true hero of art, the magician of light 
and shade, whose creations convey the 
mystical aura of value. The two most 
significant features of a Rembrandt 
portrait are the face and hands of the 
sitter. These luminous phenomena 
emerge out of a mass of shadow, and 
yet the artist retains a full sense of 
existence in shadow. He expresses deep 
feelings, and achieves the most mean- 
ingful spiritual expression, by the con- 
trast of light and shade. 


Sorrow is a necessary element of life, 
contributing toward the perfection of 
the whole, like those dark places in 
Rembrandt's paintings which make pos- 
sible the highlights. That liquid lumi- 
nosity which we call “the Rembrandt 
Light” makes the figure stand out from 
its background as though completely 
surrounded by light. But it is more 
than a technical formula. The “bath of 
gold” which bathes the figure has a 
subtle interpretive quality, and as- 
sumes the character of an elusive spir- 
itial radiance. As Hendrik van Loon 
notes, Rembrandt knew that “darkness 
is merely another form of light and 
that every color is just as much subject 
to the law of vibrations as the sound 
of a note played on a violin.” 


Life of the Genius 


Rembrandt van Rijn came of a busi- 
ness family, in quiet, provincial Ley- 
den. Van Rijn signifies that the family 
mill stood on the banks of the “old 
Rhine.” Rembrandt’s brothers and sis- 
ters were just average youngsters, and 
he alone liked to draw and paint. Prac- 
tice had not yet given him the firmness 
of line and mastery of color for which 
he is famous. His matter-of-fact father 
saw only that he had a smart son, so 
he encouraged him to become a lawyer. 
Rembrandt dutifully went through the 
Latin School, and then enrolled as a 
student at the University of Leyden. 

But the call of art could not be 
denied. Young Rembrandt could not 
derive from textbooks the kind of edu- 
cation he wanted. He served an eager 
apprenticeship under the painters 
Swanenburch and Lastman. At first, 
he used color somewhat timidly, but 
his work was good enough to win at- 
tention in prosperous Amsterdam. He 
moved there about 1631, and immedi- 
ately ranked as the first portrait paint- 
er of the city. He created portraits, not 
effigies. Big commissions came his way, 
and pupils flocked to him. 

Rembrandt created masterpieces. The 
Lesson in Anatomy is a life-sized feat 
of portraiture—expressive, and superb 
in composition. The color is quiet, the 
brush-handling precise. Here is a pre- 
cious example of three-dimensional 
space composition. Simeon in the Tern- 
ple manifests a magical play of subtle 
color, and a rare exhibition of lumi- 


nous atmosphere. The background is 
veiled in mystery, while concentrated 
light falls on the chief figures. The 
two small pictures of The Philosopher 
are also ricn in mysterious effect. They 
are great in conception, and executed 
with delicacy. 

In 1634, Rembrandt married pretty, 
fair-haired Saskia van Uijlenburgh. 
She belonged to a family of high social 
position, which had seen better days 
but still maintained the pose of wealth. 
Her brothers and cousins borrowed 
money from Rembrandt for hopeless 
commercial ventures. The artist tried 
to keep up with a show-off family. He 
received large sums for his pictures, 
but he had to borrow more ana mare. 

As if to emulate the prosperous mer- 
chants of the richest city in Europe, 
Rembrandt contracted a mortgage, and 
obtained a big, stately home in the 
center of the city, which he furnished 
like a palace. He frequented public 
sales, and collected paintings, etchings, 
books, armor, costume, Persian rugs, 
and expensive chinaware. He dressed 
his wife in jewels and silks. 

The artist would never be able to 
afford such a pace, even though he 
created with the industry of a super- 
man. In his lifetime, he produced more 
than 900 works of art! But he did not 
sacrifice quality to quantity. He did 
not stylize his sitters according to fash- 
ionable ideals, but portrayed particular, 
unique individuals. He dared to reveal 
the dignity of character in a poor old 
woman. When he painted the rich and 
great, he preferred frankness to fiat- 
tery. Fine garments did not blind him 
to character defects. Truthful portrai- 
ture is good for the soul, but it is not 
the surest way for an extravagant man 
to meet the bills. 

Among the paintings in Rembrandt’s 
first manner are the Marriage of Samp- 
son, Flight of the Angel, Christ as the 
Gardener, and the Danaé. There is a 
certain lingering timidity and reserve, 
even a certain frigidity, except in the 
last of these paintings. The Danaé 
conveys the appearance of living beau- 
ty to a rare degree. 

From 1640 to 1654, the middle-aged 
painter manifested his second manner, 
characterized by more warmth and 
power. Then he was proud, and at the 
summit of his fame. He loaded his 
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brush with vivid red and yellow. He 
used colors the way Beethoven used his 

iano. Occasionally, he “played with 

re” in his paintings, letting himself 
go, and animating the canvas with vio- 
lent life. His was a dazzling style, to 
make the viewer hold his breath. Di- 
vinely discontented with the limita- 
tions of finitude, he expressed the In- 
finite by means of light! 

In 1640, Rembrandt did one of his 
significant self-portraits. His self-por- 
traitures were not photographic, but 
expressive of various states of soul. He 
Was sometimes festive and sometimes 
sorrowful, but always self-reliant. 

Two years later, the artist was com- 
missioned to paint a group portrait of 
the officers of a militia company. He 
painted them as they left their armo 
at noon. He depicted them in a ric 
harmony of mysteriously glowing col- 
ors. Some subjects could be seen plain- 
ly, while others were bathed in a 
shadowy light. The subjects who were 
not prominently shown in the painting 
refused to pay. The masterpiece was 
too big for the hall where it was de- 
cided to place it, so part of it was cut 
off and burned. This mutilation threw 
the remainder of the work out of gear. 
The picture was hung in a hall with 
a large open peat-fire which darkened 
it with soot, and so it came to be called 
the Night Watch. 

Rembrandt’s middle-class subjects 
wanted to be flattered as very impor- 
tant people—their faces and figures im- 
proved upon, their elegant garments 
rendered with a tailor's eye. They 
didn't know they had souls. They could 
not appreciate the honest revelation of 
character, the expression of psychologi- 
cal atmosphere, the poetry of meaning- 
ful composition. They preferred the 
smooth trivialities of mediocre painters, 
who made respectable pre-camera pho- 
tographs of philistines, with a little 
complimentary retouching for good 
measure. 

Van der Werff and the younger 
Mieris would go on making good mon- 
ey, because they appealed to the un- 
cultured tastes of the prosperous mer- 
cantile society of Amsterdam. Rem- 
brandt’s inspired creative expression 
would soon lead him into the shadows 
of poverty and misfortune. 

In 1642, that year of Rembrandt's 
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intrepid art-creation and controversy, 
his wife Saskia died of tuberculosis, 
leaving him alone with his infant son 
Titus. He saved himself from madness 
only by painting the Good Samaritan 
and other religious pictures, as well as 
several splendid landscapes. 

The lonely artist eventually took in- 
to his home an attractive young ser- 
vant and model Hendrickje Stoffels, of 
peasant stock. She became his mistress, 
and hore him a daughter, Caroline. The 
Calvinistic preachers of Amsterdam 
denounced Rembrandt from their pul- 
pits. Not only were the smug Amster- 
dam merchants unable to appreciate his 
heterodox art, but now he had also un- 
forgivably offended their moral code. 
They had been careless about paying 
for his paintings; now they decided to 
place their orders elsewhere. 

Creditors, usurers, and mortgage- 
holders brought down the mghty 
genius. In 1656, he was declared bank- 
rupt. In the next year, his house, his 
furniture, and his collections were sold 
for debt at public auction. 

Rembrandt was homeless and pen- 
niless. For bare subsistence, he worked 
for a firm of art dealers. With his faith- 
ful mistress, his son, and his illegiti- 
mate daughter, he moved to a ram- 
shackle house in the poorest suburb of 
Amsterdam. His son was slowly dying 
of tuberculosis. For Rembrandt there 
was little hope for a professional come- 
hack, whatever the artist might do, for 
Holland was then in the grip of an 
economic depression. 

As though he did not yet have enough 
to fill his cup of sorrow, Rembrandt 
became increasingly nearsighted. He 
had been the preatest etcher in the his- 
tory of art, but now his etching tech- 
nique suffered. Nevertheless, his paint- 
ings remained second to none, and most 
critics agree that his last works of the 
brush are the best and the most spirit- 
ual of his entire career. His style be- 
came more subdued, but surer and 
stronger. His awareness deepened in 
adversity, 

Emil Ludwig has written, in Three 
Titans: “Rembrandtetched and painted 
himself a dozen times. Never was there 
a man who could differ so much in 
looks; often the pictures bear no re 
semblance at all to one another. Before 
the old glass he captured every passing 


mood—in wrinkles, shadows, gestures, 
attitude, expression. Now he looks fes- 
tive, now dignified; masterful and 
cynical, grieving and darkly brooding 
—but never as if acting, always sincere 
as one susceptible of, submissive to, 
every agitation of the soul.” 

Let us examine the self-portrait 
which Rembrandt created in the hour 
of his darkest destiny. The glance of 
the eyes is significant and probing, 
looking beyond us imto infinity. His 
figure melts into the mysterious back- 
ground behind him. He is now con- 
tent to paint in a monochrome of low 
tone. He has dropped from riches to 
rags. But in his tragic old age, he 

ields neither to despair nor self-pity. 
Humbled and afflicted though he is, he 
is not a failure. There remain to him 
only the spiritual treasures within, but 
they suffice. Fate cannot destroy his 
self-reliance. 


Finale 


Rembrandt's portrait of The Syndics 
was done five years before his death. 
It significantly depicts five honest 
drapers seated around a table. This 
work is particularly representative of 
Rembrandt's third manner—the sure, 


sight into human character. Age yields 
a rounded life-wisdom, a sense of the 
importance of every honest character, 
a respect for the dignity of every use- 
ful skill. It is unpleasant to remember 
that The Syndics, for all its grandeur, 
was ill-received because it was not con- 
ventionally posed. 

Rembrandt also painted a huge canvas 
representing the Conspiracy of the 
Batavians, for a wall of Amsterdam's 
new City Hall. But it was returned to 
him in 1662, and replaced by the work 
of a second-rate artist. Not only was 
Rembrandt thus humiliated by the au- 
thorities of the city, but his mistress 
died, and later his only son. 

The Jewish Bride and the Family 
Group were the last of Rembrandt's 
paintings. Death came to the Dutch 
master in 1669, a merciful release from 
loneliness, poverty, and the world's 
scorn. 

Rembrandt’s masterpieces have lived 
on, winning more and more acclaim 
for their telling revelation of character 
and significance, But no painting can 
endure unchanged forever, however 
careful the work of the restorers. Let 
us hope that the honest spirit of Rem- 
brandt will be kept alive in the crea- 


tive expression of artists of the present 


strong me the broader touch, the 
i and those to come. 


more solid impasto, and the deeper in- 


V A V 
ON WORLD-WIDE PEACE 


The root cause of fear and suspicion is the mental disease of Aversion, which 
is instrumental in causing 21 discomforts of the mind, as explained on page 
259 of the Dhamma-Sangani, the first book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The 
said discomforts of the mind are dislike, annoyance, hate, vexation, resent- 
ment, repugnance, irritation, fear, indignation, antipathy, ill temper, detesta- 
tion, suspicion, anger, fuming, wrath, abhorrence, hostility, churlishness, 
abruptness, and disgust. 

All these 21 displeasures of the mind are the bad effects caused by Aversion. 
In order to be free from these bad results of the evil-mind, we must remove 
the cause by replacing it with its right antidote. If the cause is not removed, 
the effect will always act like the force of suction of a vacuum... 

The Universal Love of the Buddha is the right antidote for overcoming Aver- 
sion or Hatred. When it is replaced by Universal Love, all the 21 bad effects 
of the mind, including fear and suspicion, are automatically destroyed and the 
mind becomes filled with real happiness, .. . 

There is no power on earth or in the sky above or in the entire material 
world that is equal to the MIND; and the moral and purtfied mind is more 
powerful than the Evil Mind. In the presence of the purified mind, the evil 
mind cannot stand; it disappears instantaneously .. . 


—From an address by Ariya Dhamma Thera of Burma, Doctor of Buddhist Philosophy and 
Psychology, presented before the United Nations on behalf of the Buddhists of the Union 
of Burma. 
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for so long has jutted 
rather incongruously 
above the buildings of 
Rosicrucian Park has 
been removed. Its com- 
panion disappeared some 
few years earlier. For a 
quarter of a century, 
these towers were Jandmarks in West- 
side San Jose. With the removal of 
this remaining one a whole phase of 
AMORC activity passes without leav- 
ing a physical trace. 

When the See of the Order was in 
Tampa. Florida, the Order operated 
Radio Station WQBA, which made a 
name for itself. Its final program was a 
memorable ane, participated in by local 
officials, neighboring radio stations, and 
an exceptional array of talent. (See 
The Mystic Triangle, January, 1928.) 

With the move to San Jose, a similar 
setup was envisaged, the towers erected, 
and a license obtained. Plans were 
changed, and short wave communica- 
tion alone was carried on although 
radio programs were sponsored through 
other California stations. The name of 
the official publication also was changed. 
The Mystic Triangle became the 
Rosicrucian Digest, and the first issue 
—Octoher, 1929—displayed the Ad 
ministration Building and Radio Tow- 
ers on its cover. 

With the last tower gone, nothing 
remains in Rosicrucian Park to recall 
those exciting early days except a clock 
dia] in the Literary Research Depart- 
ment which reads “AMORC Radio 
Time.” Sic transit gloria mundi (so 
passes away the glory of the world). 

VY ae Vv 


Art of rare excellence was available 
for Convention visitors this year in the 
modern Gallery of the Rosicrucian 
Egyptian, Oriental Museum. Two dis- 
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tinguished artists of very different pe- 
riods, background, and technique es- 
tablished a harmony not often met 
with when placed in juxtaposition. 

Carolus Verhaeren, the younger of 
the two and no longer living, worked 
mainly with a palette knife thereby 
achieving a strength and emphasis. His 
portraits, landscapes, still-lifes, are true 
to life without being photographic. 
They are real, but as he sees them. 

Serge Ivanoff, a native of Russia, 
complements Verhaeren’s work with a 
masterly refinement of Slavic exuber- 
ance. His technique is disarmingly 
smooth. His still-lifes are distillations 
and his portraits are deeply revealing. 

These artists do not boast, argue, or 
flaunt themselves. They are master 
craftsmen who have their say with 
quiet sirength and dignity. They do 
communicate. 

vV A y 

Frater Harvey A. Miles, Grand Sec- 
retary, during the late Spring visited 
lodges and chapters over a wide circuit 
through the South, Southwest, and Mid- 
Atlantic States of the United States, 
crossing into Ontario, Canada, and then 
home again. Among the reports coming 
in was that of the Spring Conference 
in Haltimore, Maryland, which he at- 
tended. The Bulletin of George Wash- 
ington Carver Chapter for June-July 
contained a picture of Frater Miles 
taken with other Rosicrucian officers on 
that occasion, In the group were Soror 
Louise Marr, Master of the host Lodge, 
the John O'Donnell Lodge of Balti- 
more; Rohert Wentworth, Grand Coun- 
cilor of the New England States; John 
Bunting, Master of Benjamin Franklin 
Lodge, Philadelphia; Willis O. Pen- 
nington, Master, George Washington 
Carver Chapter; and Oliver G. Tom- 
kinson, Master of Thomas Jefferson 
Chapter in Washington, D.C. 


In the same bulletin is a picture of 
four charming young ladies—two Co 
lombes: Suzanne L. Loeffler of Balti- 
more, and Nancy Barron of San Jose; 
a Colombe Emeritus, Janet M. Craig 
of Washington, D.C., and a prospec- 
tive Colombe-in-Waiting, Pat Babula, 
of Baltimore. 


According to Frater Hubert Potter, 
editor of the bulletin and Past Master 
of George Washington Carver Chapter, 
it is a long-standing policy to publicize 
Colombe activity. Incidentaily, this 
bulletin regularly carries pictures— 
perhaps because its editor is such an 
enthusiastic photographer. 


Va | 


Soror Beatrice M. Schafer asks a 
pertinent auestion regarding the Ca- 
thedral of the Soul. What does it mean 
to us? she asks, Her own answer is: 
“It is a Cosmic Rose, unfolding —per- 
meating space with the divine fragrance 
of its perfection. Its portals are always 
open, we have but to enter humbly, 
with heart and mind receptive to that 
which the Cosmic may reveal. There 
we become aware of the reality of the 
Brotherhood of Man, for the Cosmic 
Soul includes ALL in one great unity. 
Having rested in its timeless conscious- 
ness, we return to earth's problems re- 
newed in body and mind, the Rose on 
our Cross nourished, and we experi- 
ence peace profound.” 


VEA 


Lodge and Chapter bulletins con- 
tinue to note constructive activity in all 
parts of the jurisdiction. 

In Adelaide, Australia, the newly- 
established Sunshine Circle is holding 
regular monthly meetings on the first 
Monday of the month. Its meeting 
place is now permanent—New Thought 
Room, Eagle Chambers. 

* a * 

“Lago Moeris” Lodge of Havana 
commemorated the revival of the Or- 
der, in 1915, with a photo of Dr. H. 
Spencer Lewis in his sanctum. 

hd + * 

Alden Lodge of Caracas now has 
established a sanctum within their 
Temple for the use of those who are 
without adequate facilities for study 
and meditation at home. 


Also a course for the study of Eng- 
lish is underway, directed hy Frater 
Elialbis Quast with the assistance of 
numerous other members. 

= * + 


Brighton Pronaos of Brighton, Eng- 
land, in June changed its meeting place 
to the Norfolk Hotel. In June, too, the 
Pronaos members honored Rohert Fludd, 
first visiting Bearsted, Kent, and then 
on to Penshurst for tea at the Gate 
House. 

* + + 

On a Sunday evening in June some 
fifty-five members and friends of Jo- 
hannes Kelpius Lodge of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, enjoyed a program of light 
classical and popular music in Sym- 
phony Hall. The fact of their being 
there was noted on the program. This 
summertime musical pastime, known 
locally as the Boston Pops Concerts, is 
time-honored in Boston and annual at- 
tendance by members of Johannes 
Kelpius is becoming traditional. 


VTA “Yy 


In March, Soror Flise Argletia Rey- 
nolds was honored by being named 
“Oregon Mother of the Year.” She also 
had the distinction of being the first 
Negro woman to be so named. Active 
in lodge, church, and civic circles, Soror 
Reynolds at 62, in addition to her full- 
tame job, finds time to collect cut glass 
and silver; to bowl, golf, do needlepoint, 
and make doll ence She has four 
children and eleven grandchildren. But 
neler everybody says, comes more 
naturally than just mothering! 

+ a * 

And that reminds us of a Mother’s 
Day experience which Frater Clarence 
Turner reported. His seven-year-old 
son, David, made his mother a very 
special card at school. When Father 
heard about it, he remembered that he 
had done nothing himself about the 
occasion. He quickly handed mother 
fifty dollars to even things up. 

Then he saw David's card. On the 
inside were the figures 5 and 0 en- 
closed in a circle. Mother offered 
David’s explanation: “David said it 
meant good luck and that I would get 
something.” 

Do you wonder what David predicted 
for Father's Day? So do we. 
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The Dark Cloud 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


NFORTUNATELY now as in 

the past a dark cloud 
seems to hang over many 
Penne cloud of ap 
prehension. If people 
could think of their fears 
as they would of a dark 
shadow, they would come 
to realize that there is 
litle basis for their anxieties, that like 
the shadow they are intangible and 
unreal. There prevails fear of atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs, and there 
is definitely a fear of what is referred 
to as fall-out from the latter. There is 
even fear of possible new destructive 
developments. This is fear on a large 
scale. To a lesser degree, fear prevails 
for some individuals about such things 
as possible loss of health or business. 


A shadow has no power to move, act, 
or think, and that which causes fear 
is usually just as inanimate; thus fear 
is a false belief. Fear is the root of 
misunderstanding, of superstitious con- 
cepts, and negative emotions which 
cause man to have no realization of 
freedom, health, happiness, and sereni- 

Fear is the cause of most expres- 
sions of anger, malice, jealousy, and 
selfishness; it is the cause of failure 
and iflness—of lying, stealing, and 
other crimes. Fear has caused the de 
struction of individuals as well as the 
fall of nations. 


Being afraid prevents one from see- 
ing things in their true light. Fear can 
upset the chemistry of the body and 
make one susceptible to illness. There 
is an old saying that you don’t get 
ulcers from what you eat, but from 
what you think. Fear can arise from 
wrong emotional reactions to different 
experiences which have been implanted 
in the mind, and through anxiety, 
similar experiences may come to you 
again. Subconsciously, because of these 
apprehensive inhibitions, anything that 
happens to you which is suggestive of 
former unhappy experiences produces 
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fearful and upsetting thoughts and 
worry. To eliminate this condition is 
to release from your mind the emo- 
tional hold that past fears and worries 
have over you. As you do this, the 
power of these wrong thoughts to at- 
tract similar thoughts and reactions is 
proportionately reduced. For the sake 
of your health and mental peace, it is 
imperative to learn to control the emo- 
tions as well as what you entertain in 
the mind. 


Inhkarmony or Peace 


The fear from false beliefs which 
brings misery to so many people can- 
not be changed overnight. One must 
first desire to achieve new understand- 
ing, to bring about a change in mental 
outlook, to release himselt from ideas 
which promote fear. Intelligent rea- 
soning and knowledge are great foes of 
fear, since it is the result of erroneous 
thinking. There are those who feel 
that virtue alone will bring them spir- 


itual rewards and a peaceful mind. 
But, worthy as it is, it 1s not sufficient. 
One must have faith in himself; one 
must have courage. 

Fear is also related to self-preserva- 
tion; it is concerned with the unknown 
as well as with people and things 
known. But the emotion of fear can he 
controlled, and fear inhibitions can he 
lessened. We must be careful of our 
immediate reactions. Sometimes what 
we see, but do not understand, causes 
inhibitions which arise to thwart our 
thinking and cause loss of self-con- 
fidence. Whether we admit it or not, 
the happiness we want is often opposed 
by wrong belief, regardless of a ether 
consciously or unconsciously acquired. 
For the most part fear is associated 
with that which is unknown and in 
fact with that which does not even 
exist. Fear, like fire, must be con- 
trolled; for it is a dangerous thing. Fear 
for the continuance of our well-being 
and health, fear that we may lose our 
job or home, our car or a loved one, 
or fear that we might not pass an ex- 
amination, can prove to beour undoing. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
the following statement, which most 
certainly is a restatement of an eternal 
truth: “The only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself.” This is reminiscent of 
the line from Shakespeare's Hamlet: 
“There is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” Man has 
been given the power to think, the 
power to dominate and control his en- 
vironment. With properly directed 
thought and purpose of action, man has 
risen from his primitive environment. 
He succeeds in fife because he adjusts 
himself to his environment and the 
conditions of the times. As he grows 
mentally he grows mystically a 
itually and becomes physically well 
and strong. There is then no weakness 
of character. 

When we begin to fear something, 
we are giving it power to manifest. If 
we fear evil, we are creating evil from 
our fear. This condition cannot grow 
unless it is fed and nourished by the 
mind it inhibits. Fear blinds us to 
truth, and is the destroyer of progress 
and happiness. It brings into man's life 
unwholesome things which he would 
not otherwise have known or experi- 
enced, If the cause of our fear could 


be seen in its true light, there would be 
no ground for its support. It is obvious, 
then, that we must not harbor fear. We 
must have a greater understanding of 
ourselves ae our neighbor, of our 
universe and scientific developments, 
and of course of the reality of things. 

When an individual permits fear to 
upset his emotions, his body is not in 
harmony and is susceptible to disease. 
When the body suffers from inhar- 
mony, one's thinking and actions are 
affected. The brain registers the im- 
pulses which are sent to it from within 
the body. The thoughts which prevail 
in the consciousness are those which 
have been recorded as the result of the 
influence of bodily conditions. Greed, 
selfishness, and malice are often the 
result of unbalanced bodily functions, 
and the emotional and mental states 
are affected. Thus we see how impor- 
tant it is to maintain good health. 
Good health is important; it contributes 
to a healthy mind and creative, con- 
structive thought. If our minds are 
inhibited by fear, we express fear in 
what we say and do. 


A Precantion 


Oftentimes fear is related to caution. 
When something appears that arouses 
fear, we should determine, if possible, 
whether the fear is a direct cause of 
what we perceive or the consequence 
of a suggestion enlarged to a reality in 
our imagination. At such a time, Will 
should be exerted through training to 
supply the reason. We should analyze 
and decide whether the object is what 
we think it is or merely a random 
association of ideas caused by the emo- 
tional influence of imagination. If rea- 
son and analysis determine that our ex- 
ae justifies cause for alarm, or 
et us say caution as to possible harm 
therein, then the fear has served a real 
purpose. We have profited by it. 

Every day our mind receives im- 
pulses of a cautionary nature. This 
occurs when we walk across a busy 
street or as we are driving our car in 
traffic. Psychologists tell us that in 
setting up a resistance to danger we ex- 
cite the adrenal glands, the muscles 
become taut, we acquire added strength, 
and the secretion of certain endocrine 
glands makes us less conscious of pain 
in such an ordeal. We seem to have 
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the necessary strength to meet success- 
fully an obstacle or dangerous con- 
dition. 

Controlling Camsean 


Psychologists tell us something about 
fear which is rather interesting. Sup- 
pose you are afraid of dogs and, while 
walking down a side street on a dark 
night, you notice a dog in the yard of 
a home you are passmg. You are im- 
mediately imbued with fear. You 
freeze, as it is sometimes descrihed. In 
other words, you are powerless to walk 
ahead, as you should, without further 
concern about the dog. Under such tre- 
mendous emotional stress of fear, the 
secretion manufactured by the endo- 
crine glands under those conditions 
causes the physical body to give off an 
odor which is perceptible only to lower 
animals, such as dogs whose sense of 
smell is much more acute than ours. 
This odor which the body gives off is 
extremely obnoxious to lower animals; 
and, if the dog is not fenced in, he may 
charge you. 

If the emotion of fear under these 
conditions does this to the physical 
body, think what it must do to the 
mind. Under such conditions, we must 
immediately control our emotions, con- 
trol our actions and thoughts intelli- 
gently, and not become panic stricken. 
In the same way we must learn to dis- 
cipline the emotion of fear in all ways 
and under all conditions. 

One who has a fear complex should 
bring an adjustment into his thinking. 
He should try to find the cause of his 
anxiety and uproot it. In dismissing 
fear from the mind, face the facts, at- 
tain the truth, and realize that fear is 
a nonentity. Remove fear from the 
thinking and implant in your mind 
constructive thoughts gained from the 
knowledge of practical experience. 

All through life we are subject to 
suggestion. Fear-ridden thoughts, like 
thoughts that are posttive and con- 
structive, are contagious. We are con- 
tinually accepting or rejecting each ex- 
perience that comes to us. If we accept 
it, the mind acts upon it for good or ill, 
depending upon the nature and char- 
acter of the experience. What you do 
and what you say and how you ex- 
press your personality in the presence 
of others may have a suggestive effect 
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upon other persons, and they in turn 
have a suggestive effect upon you. Take 
great care about what you are enticed 
to believe in. Be sure that you are 
unprejudiced and in truthful posses- 
sion of unaltered facts. If not, with- 
hold judgment; and do not permit your 
reason to be swept aside by convincing- 
sounding emotional appeals. 

You have heard it said many times 
that it is impossible to have more than 
one thought in mind at one time. This 
is very true. At any given moment, 
you can be conscious of but one thought. 
It is your choice as to whether it will 
be positive and constructive or nega- 
tive and full of fear and anxiety. Our 
maintaining a depressed mental atti- 
tude, and what we accomplish in life, 
is a personal matter. In this regard 
Shakespeare's statement, which follows, 
stands like a towering monument of 
admonishment to each and every one: 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the 
stars but mm ourselves.” 

What man has done once, he can do 
again because he is a creature of habit. 
Negative thoughts of fear are easily re- 
peated, for in our mental dispositions 
like attracts like. If we erroneousl 
direct attention to the things whic 
contribute to our fears, we are misdi- 
recting our energy. We must combat 
that which contributes to an undesir- 
able mental state. We must be mature 
and adult in all of our thinking and 
doing, and harness our creative energy 
so that it will be directed to our chosen 
goals. The thoughtful mind examines 
an anxiety for what it is by bringing 
it into the open for examination. The 
thoughtful mind analyzes the fear and 
determines its true cause. Flight from 
it only makes the condition worse. 

Where there is knowledge and un- 
derstanding, positive and constructive 
thought, there can never be real fear 
because actually most of our worries 
are the result of ignorance. Fear of dire 
circumstances in the future must he 
removed from the consciousness. With 
the proper mental attitude and timely 
action, some of the very things we fear 
the most will never be manifested. The 
fact must be recognized that in every 
man's life there are certain necessary 
trials and tribulations, from which ex- 
perience is gained, which strengthen 
the individual. He profits by experi- 


ence so that he need not again be faced 
with a similar trial. 


Experiences Needed 


Welcome every erience. The 
right kind of A estendia and knowl- 
edge will help you bring about a new 
arrangement in life. Life is a seguence 
of events. Always new and unpre- 
meditated happenings are taking place, 
for which we should be Caa, for 
they enable us as individuals to work 
out our problems and make necessary 
changes in life's pattern. Have faith 
in yourself and in the future. Make 
life meaningful. It is inconceivable 
that the very infinite condition that 
brought your being into existence 
would have no reason and purpose for 
your life on earth. 

Undoubtedly we must face the fact 
that we will always be confronted with 
many adverse conditions. One must 
not become discouraged over the unful- 
fillment of ambitions. Man’s aspira- 
tions are in accord with his mental 
development. Frustration of natural ex- 

ectation must not produce fear. As 

fife expresses itself, it reveals a con- 
tinuous flow of the Law of action and 
reaction, of cause and effect. Dismiss 
fear from the mind; it is of the past. 
Do not live in the past; for it is today 
that is all important. One should glory 
in his work. He should emerge from 
the bondage of fear, selfishness, and 
pessimism. He must liberate himself 
from this bondage, that he may enjoy 
his deepest aspirations. 

Every individual should feel that it 
is his responsibility to bring happiness 
to the world, and his pride should be 
great enough to offset the inevitable but 
momentary disappointments and hard- 
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ships. If one wants to master fear and 
worry, he must be willing not only 
to accept help from others, but also to 
learn to accept himself for what he is, 
including his capabilities as well as his 
limitations. In accepting himself, he 
must realize how variable and how 
flexible his life can be. It should be a 
joy to look upon life as a means for 
varied experience and self-expression. 
We need the pioneering spirit. We 
must not be afraid of new scenes and 
circumstances, of new friends and en- 
vironment; and we must not avoid new 
adjustments. With courage, order can 
be brought out of the confusion and 
disorder which may surround us. 


A thinking person becomes cognizant 
of the fact that much that seems to 
offer resistance to life's happiness is 
temporary in nature. When one lives 
with true understanding, unnecessary 
concern is dispelled and the darkness 
of misery is turned into a brilliant 
light of achievement and happiness. 
One gains a new sense of values, for by 
overcoming fear one brings about a 
change in the values of the conditions 
of everyday life. 

Everyone needs to think and reason 
for himself. People should not allow 
themselves to be subject to mass hys- 
teria. When fortified with knowledge, 
they are often able to overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles. Fear is 
like a creeping shadow and may be 
compared to a dark cloud that hangs 
over us. The dark cloud may shut out 
the light of the truth about the reality 
of things. Understanding, like the 
light of each new day, will dispel all 
darkness, particularly the dark cloud 
of fear. It will provide instead courage, 
strength, and happiness. 


Vv 


GAINING MERIT 


The aim of life is an ethical one. The end of life is vision of God. This 
happiness, like all happiness, can only be gotten by meriting it: for even Gods 
are only happy because they have merited it. It is necessary therefore to have 
an opportunity of gaining merit, to let our reason decide of its own will 
whether it will identify itself with its lower or higher faculties. Therefore 
it is necessary for souls to be in the world that they may learn to seek the 
good steadfastly, and work off all lower attractions. 


—Plotinus 
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Self-Knowledge and Self-Consciousness 


By Mrs. Wittiam V. Wuittineton, F.R.C. 


OCRATES is reported to 
have held the conviction 
that self-knowledge, the 
fulfillment of e re 
quirement of the Delphic 
Apollo—Know Thyself— 
is the condition of prac- 
— {| tical excellence. ‘“Char- 
acter,” Socrates declared, 
“is a matter of growth and all I hope 
to do is to make you think for your- 
selves.” 

Socrates lived from 469399 B.C. 
Delphi, the seat of the most famous 
oracle of ancient Greece, was estab- 
lished over 100 years before the birth 
of Socrates. To that place the com- 
mand of Apollo—Know Thyself— 
brought pilgrimages of inquirers for 
advice and counsel. Priests of the tem- 
ple formulated the proclamations of 
the priestess, Pythia (through whose 
mouth Apollo spoke), and delivered 
them in writing to the inquirers. 


The ancient mystery schools of 
Egypt. nearly a thousand years before 
the oracle at Delphi, advocated self- 
knowledge. Many of the early Egyp- 
tian temples bore inscriptions trans- 
latable as Know Thyself. The ancient 
wording is said to have been Know 
Thyself By Thyself which has the vir- 
tue of suggesting how one is to acquire 
self-knowledge. It is not definitely 
known when the admonition was ab- 
breviated to the two words. 

These words—Know Thyself—direct 
us to do precisely what we seek to at- 
tain through membership in the Rosi- 
crucian Order, AMORC. Indeed, we 
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are challenged to discover our true 
selves, to develop progressively all of 
the powers of our personalities, and to 
expand our horizons through attine- 
ment with the Cosmic Consciousness 
in order that our consciousness may 
embrace all of the realities which make 
life worth living. 

The dedicated student of mysticism 
who faithfully follows instructions such 
as the AMORC studies can hardly fail 
to attain those objectives. AMORC 
students can also contribute and re 
ceive much by joining with other mem- 
bers in convocations and supplemental 
activities of lodges and chapters. One 
of the supplemental activities found to 
be especially interesting and helpful to 
members is the forum discussion in 
which all have an opportunity for self- 
expression. 

Forum discussion can be an effective 
methad, not only for the exchange of 
ideas, but also for the discovery of la- 
tent powers of the mind, for acquiring 
self-confidence and poise through self- 
expression, for developing tolerance and 
a sense of humor in dealing with oth- 
ers, and in promoting skill in the art 
of persuasion. 

Benjamin Franklin, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous men—sometimes 
called “The First American”—attrib- 
uted much of his success to a discus- 
sion club, The Junto, which he him- 
self founded in 1727 at the age of 21. 
With respect to the junto-type of forum 
discussion, popularized by Franklin, he 
declared the object to be one of “mutual 
improvement.” “Our debates were,” he 


wrote in his autobiography, “to be con- 
ducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry 
after truth, without fondness for dis- 
pute, or desire of victory; and, to pre- 
vent warmth, all expressions of posi- 
tiveness in opinions, or direct contra- 
dictions, were after some time made 
contraband . . .” 

Franklin adopted for his Junto what 
he referred to as the motto of Socrates 
—Know Thyself—and adopted the Soc- 
ratic method of question and answer in 
the discussions. A unique feature, as 
develaped in the Junto, was the an- 
swering of questions by responsive 
questions. Franklin’s motivation in de- 
veloping this method is understandable 
when we bear in mind. as pointed out 
in the article “Franklin As World 
Senior” by Frances Vejtasa in the 
January 1957 issue of the Digest, that 
“When a Quaker friend informed him 
[Franklin] that he was frequently 
overbearing he immediately decided to 
cure this vice. . . he changed his too- 
positive arguments into inquiries, fol- 
lowing the question and answer method 
of Socrates.” AMORC lodges and chap- 
ters would do well, in their forum ses- 
sions, to try this method and demon- 
strate its effectiveness in breaking down 
one of the principal barriers to self- 
expression, so-called self-consciousness. 

Believing that the method of forum 
discussion for which Franklin inaugu- 
rated his Junto should be perpetuated, 
Elbert Hubbard, the sage of East 
Aurora, famed for his Little Journeys 
and other writings, established The 
Roycroft Junto. After his transition, a 
casualty in the Lusitania disaster, his 
son, Elbert Hubbard II, became na- 
tional chairman and established several 
hundred Junto chapters throughout the 
country. In one of the publications of 
The Roycroft Junto it is stated: 

“Failure to express the truest and 
highest self is often the stumbling block 
to people who should be successful in 
everything they undertake. Self-con- 
sciousness gets in their way. Fear of 
ridicule stalls them. . . .” 

The expression “self-consciousness” 
is used in that quotation in one of its 
more popular connotations. What is 
really meant is a consciousness of in- 
adequacy or a lack of self-confidence. 
Indeed, what is meant, from the deeper 
philosophical viewpoint, is not that 


“Self-consciousness gets in their way” 
but rather the opposite: “Zack of self- 
consciousness gets in their way.” 


This may require for some persons 
a bit of reorientation in thinking. In 
any discussion of abstract ideas it is 
well ta have a definition of terms. 
There are many words which mean 
different things to different people, de- 
pending on the context in which they 
are used, the level of knowledge and 
understanding of the individual, and 
other factors. For example, consider 
one of the most-used words in the lan- 
guage—Love—for which there are pop- 
ular usages ranging, in the emotional 
gamut, from the ecstatic to the vulgar. 
The term is, however, used to denote 
something which transcends the mun- 
dane—something superlatively spirit- 
ual—as, for example, in this hne from 
the Bible: “God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son...” 


Let us, therefore, consider the deeper 
meaning of “self-consciousness.” at 
can it mean but consciousness of Self? 
And what do we mean by Self? Phi- 
Iosophers and mystics have tried to de- 
fine it. Some have called it the ego or 
the personality. Thus, self-conscious- 
ness would be understood as the con- 
scious recognition that one is an ego or 
personality, an identity, an individual 
apart from other individuals. This, 
however, is not enough from the view- 
point of the Rosicrucian students. We 
perceive that there is a Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—that the self-consciousness 
is related to the Cosmic Consciousness 
as the part is related to the whole— 
and that, through the Cosmic Con- 
sciousness, the self-consciousness of one 
is related to the self-consciousness of 
each other, so that it is not correct to 
speak of an individual entirely apart 
from other individuals except, perhaps, 
in a strictly materia} or physical sense. 

Through our objective senses we be- 
come conscious of the world about us, 
but self-consciousness is intuitive and 
subjective and is realized in the same 
way as that which we call conscience, 
one phase of self-comsciousness. Our 
ideals are limited by the degree to 
which our consciousness has evolved. 
Our responsibilities are measured large- 
ly by the extent to which our con- 
sciousness has evolved. 
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The truly self-conscious individual is 
one who has come to realize the divini- 
ty of his higher nature—the God-force 
within him. Such an individual will 
strive to be of service to humanity. 
Those who have attained a high degree 
of Self-consciousness discover that there 
is nothing more satisfying than the 
service of humanity. ah ey will strive 
to develop and improve themselves still 
more in order to be more fit to serve. 

Let each one ask this question: 
“What is this within me that I call 7?— 
that impels me toward higher thoughts 
and purposes?” It is the self-conscious- 
ness. One may discover, through self- 
analysis, that he has undreamed-of fac- 
ulties and powers and a will to choose 
the course he follows, but with the 
realization that his will is subject to 
the superior Will of God—or good. 

It is for the reason that we are striv- 
ing to develop our self-consciousness 
that we are students of mysticism. We 
are striving to improve ourselves, so 
that we may be of greater service. 


V 


AMORC members who, in a coop- 
erative spirit participate in the convo- 
cations, forums, and other activities of 
lodges and chapters usually find that 
they are aided in their self-analysis 
and self-improvement. Through such 
activities every one can gain a better 
consciousness of the Self's faculties and 
potentialities and, consequently, can 
appreciate more fully the deep signifi- 
cance of the ancient instruction Know 
Thyself and of the words written by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


Trust in thine own untried 
capacity 

As thou wouldst trust in God 
Himself. Thy soul 

ls but an emanation from the 
whole. 

Thou dost not dream what 
forces lie in thee, 

Vast and unfathomed as the 
grandest sea. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 


The following are extracts from a recent letter written by an AMORC member in Poland 


to a Rosicrucian in the United States. The writer of this letter at that time was an a visit 


outside Poland. We have deleted all names of persons and places. 


(Translation from Polish) 


(Somewhere in Europe) February/57 


ou no doubt will be sur- 
prised to see that this 
letter is from me... I 
was silent all these years, 
and in the meantime so 
many things have hap 
pened—of course, I could 
not write for "fear it 
would lead to more ar- 
more repercussions. Many 


rests, 
changes have taken place in Poland, 
but I thought it best to wait until I Rot 
out of the country, sien to si sure. 


I am visitin .. . and so 
shall try to iliy ep in a few words 
what happened with us and among 
USHA 

I think that you surmised—if you 
did not hear—more or less what hap- 
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pened, and that there were many 
arrests among our group (The Rosicru- 
cians). 

Some of them were confined for a 
long, long time. . . a lodge officer and 
his wife... for many, many months— 
under very difficult conditions. One 
member's brother was tortured brutally 
for 214 years. Another member .. . im- 
prisoned for 3 months. I have under- 
gone a very cruel investigation under 
very great pressure, but thanks to the 
Almighty, I was released. 

Why were we all jailed? Because we 
were fRosicrucians, belonging to an 
American subsidized agency. We were 
‘enemies’ of our country (Poland). ft 
was a miracle that we were not sent to 
Siberia—as many thousands [were ]— 


never to return. It was that terrible 
period of intensified terror throughout 
all the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It was the chief aim of USSR to 
smother, extinguish, exterminate, all 
that was not of their “great” creed. 
So—this 


silence. 


was the reason for our 


Later it was not all well, because it 
was unusually diffcult—almost impos- 
sible—for any of us to secure employ- 
ment. We were marked, ore esa: 
But I do want to tell you how great 
was your help to us [Rosicrucian] 
members and our nearest relatives who 
tried to help us in those difficult times. 
I think that we can never express the 
gratitude we feel for all you have done 
—mere words will not cover what we 
fee]. Your help meant more to us in 
those trying and crucial times than you 
can ever realize. But all these suffer- 
ings, tortures, privations, have not bro- 
ken our spirit. We lived in hope— 
knowing also that you were not onl 
helping us materially, but metaphysi- 
cally, 

Great changes have been felt 
throughout Poland. And my receiving 
my visa to visit... was a great sur- 

rise to me. But I must return soon. 

he general situation—economically, I 
mean—is very grave in Poland. Disas- 
trous! They (the Soviets) took every- 
thing they could take, drained the bar- 
rel to the very bare bottom. So many 
have been, and are being, released from 
many far-off concentration camps in 
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Siberia. Thank God for that—but many 
of them—most of them—are only 
“human shells.” Bewildered, emaciat- 
ed, sick, crippled, without hands, . . 

feet, or legs—from frost-bite. Many of 
these are members of our immediate 
group (Rosicrucians) and we will be 
needing your help in clothing them. 
We so hoped that we would not have 
to beg for more help, but we pray and 
hope that soon we will be on our own. 

We were so happy that we could 
help—in a very modest way—our 
brethren in Hungary in their fight for 
Freedom. 

Wrote you in short the most impor- 
tant facts. And now what about our 
organization (Rosicrucians)? We still 
do not know what the attitude will be 
of this . . . regime . . . so we are sitting 
quietly “undercover” and waiting. The 
work goes on—individually. Every op- 
portunity we have, we meet in little 

oups—always in different places— 
Basking in the Ray of Light, hoping it 
will not be hidden for long, but will 
come out to shine for all in full glory. 

Love and gratitude—to you all 


Pax Profundis, 
One of you 


This letter demonstrates very vividly the 
lengths to which those persons must go who 
would keep alive and spread the enlightening 
teachings of the Roasicrucian Order, AMORC. 
It shows the effart needed merely ta survive 
in those areas af the world that are dominated 
by powers which would destray all free 
thought, self-improvement, and individual ex- 
pression. 
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SELF-HELP 


It was the Indian who was first to discover the sweetness af maple sap and 


to make it into syrup and sugar. 


Wild honey was also used for sweetening. It was stored away in skins. The 
Omahas preserved their fruits in wild honey. 


Few products suitable for food escaped the notice of the early Indian woman. 
And she showed considerable skill in her methods of preserving these products. 


By Eddie W. Wilson, Smoke Signals—Mar./ April, 1957 
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DO BL BO BOR BOI RE BOO FF: Pad’ Tha’ TEAS Tea’ Tea. 


The “Cathedral of the Soul" is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periads of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The boak called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent ta persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important. ) 


CONFIDENCE 
By Ceci A. Poorer, Supreme Secretary 


ONFIDENCE as the diction- 
ary defines it is “that in 
which faith is put or re- 
liance had.” A thing in 
which we place faith 
constitutes an agreement 
with someone else or in 
our own mind to be ac- 
Ses! cepted as a bulwark, a 
foundation upon which to stand. Also, 
it may be that we have put faith in 
some object or idea which will be the 
starting point for our procedure. Sim- 


The ply put, we put faith in a boat that it 
Rosicrucian Wl take us over the body of water 
Di we seek ta cross. We also have faith 

aes? in those ideas which stand for the 
August growth of character and for the im- 
1957 provement of ourselves as individuals 
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and as man as a whole. Reliance refers 
to that which has our entire depend- 
ence. To rely upon something is to 
expect that something, whatever it is, 
to stand firm in spite of the usual 
idiosyncrasies of man, and to with- 
stand also many of the manifestations 
of nature. 

Man has a tendency to seek that in 
which he can have confidence, that 
which will inspire his faith and through 
faith possibly create absolute reliance. 
Faith by itself is really not enough. 
Faith, without being followed up ‘= 
experience and reliance, is not strong 
enough to stand the various changes 
occurring within our own thinking. 
Doubts assail all individuals even 
though knowledge may be quite ade 


quate. Experience adds to knowledge 
and it adds to faith by bringing about 
a complete realization of that in which 
we can place full confidence. 

Confidence is needed because every 
individual seeks at some time in life, 
and usually many times, something 
upon which to lean or depend. We 
should realize the inadequacies of our 
own being. We may at times not be 
humble enough to acknowledge our 
inadequacies, but within our own 
thinking regardless of how confident 
we may appear to the outside world 
and to people about us, we are always 
aware of situations where we may fall 
short. We are aware that confidence 
is needed in something to act as a 
bulwark for us, to uphold our faith, 
our convictions, and the ideas which 
we hope to apply. Confidence when 
properly placed is a tranquilizing and 
a stabilizing force in our lives. But 
confidence misplaced is a most disil- 
lusioning experience. 

To a certain extent we all arrive at 
a realization that the thing in which 
confidence is placed is not always at 
fault in its not being able to live up to 
our expectations. As small children we 
placed a great deal of confidence in 
adults. Probably, most children who 
live in a normal family have a pro- 
found respect for their elders. As chil- 
dren, we ee that our father could 
do anything—that he was strong, pow- 
erful, good, and even economically 
well-to-do. We turned to him when- 
ever there was a problem, and if he 
were a sympathetic individual, our be- 
lief in his infallibility and his capabili- 
ties was increased every time our 
confidence in him was reassured 
through experience. 


Gradually the time came about when 
we in growing older realized that part 
of this confidence was misplaced. We 
may have realized that our father was 
still a good man and lived up in a 
good many respects to the confidence 
we had in him. But we also realized 
that he was like all other human be- 
ings in having certain shortcomings, 
that he was not the strongest man in 
the world, not the wisest man in the 
world, and not a millionaire. Obvious- 
ly, these three errors were that of 
judgment and not shortcomings of our 
father’s ability. Through the experi- 


ences of life we had to realize that in 
the selecting of those things in which 
to have confidence, we had to be able 
to analyze them carefully and not per- 
mit our own misinterpretations or our 
wishes and desires to overshadow our 
judgment. Had a child been capable 
of exercising absolute or adequate judg- 
ment, he would have realized from the 
beginning that his father was another 
human being and possibly not worthy 
of all the confidence that the child 
placed in him. But that rationalization 
was not possible for the child. Conse- 

uently, as he grew older and found 
that his reasoning had been in error, 
he had a choice of two decisions. He 
could believe that everything which 
he had placed confidence would even- 
tually fail him or he could realize that 
confidence is something born within 
self and that the error could fall equal- 
ly upon the manner of the individual’s 
arriving at a confidence and upon the 
thing in which confidence or reliance 
was placed. 

Many people go through lfe without 
fully realizing either one of these 
points of view. They seek in someone 
else the ideal support that they believed 
existed in a parent or a friend. Their 
life is a series of following one person 
after another, and of building in their 
own minds the concept that perfection 
exists in some person or in some ob- 
ject if they could find it. 

Primitive people practiced supersti- 
tious forms of magic in which they as- 
signed powers to objects—-sticks, stones, 
or those things which became objects 
of worship, such as idols. The placing 
of confidence in these things was pure- 
ly a concept within the thinking of the 
individual who made the decision. 
There was no proof in any tangible or 
any other form that would substantiate 
the viewpoint that the confidence in 
these objects would in any way carry 
out the hope or wish of the individual 
who used these objects as a point of 
reliance. 

Not only primitive people have made 
this mistake. Today there are indi- 
viduals who place their confidence in 
religion, in personalities, even in sci- 
ence, and in so doing seem not to use 
their reasoning powers to the fullest 
extent, because their hope to find some- 
thing perfect in which to place con- 
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fidence overshadows their knowledge 
that that point of perfection is not of 
the material world. The appeal of cults 
and that of many forms of religious 
practices is often unscrupulous enough 
to take advantage of this type of think- 
ing. They do everything possible to 
hold out to such individuals a confirma- 
ton of the hope that in their particular 
system or process of reasoning and 
presentation lies perfection. 

The average cultist is to a certain 
degree a fanatic. He throws out of his 
mind everything that contradicts the 
principles which are given to him by 
the leader of the group or organization 
with which he attempts to associate 
and follow. One after another the 
groups that are formed not for the true 
good of humanity, but to exploit the 
weakness of human reason have failed; 
and much disappointment, sorrow, 
grief, and actual pain have followed in 
the wake of such activities. 

Ultimate confidence is one’s having 
confidence in a power that can be de- 
pended upon. We should be aware of 
the fact that there is no physical energy 
or matter that is substantially different 
in nature from what we ourselves are; 
that is, we too are composed of the 
dust of the earth. We are motivated 
by the same forces that affect all physi- 
cal things. To find a force or value that 
can supersede that of the physical 
world, we must turn to the power 


existing behind it, and find the bul- 
wark or foundation to hold our con- 
fidence permanently, regardless of the 
transitory changes taking place in cir- 
cumstances and in people about us. 


The evidence of the existence of this 
power is within ourselves. The life 
force that manifests itself through in- 
mer consciousness is the nearest point 
of relationship which we have to the 
Kingdom of God or the power that 
transcends a physical manifestation. 
Therefore, if we are still seeking for 
something in which to have confidence, 
we should develop the ability to have 
confidence in self. At the same time 
we should develop our own abilities to 
use that self so that it may be a mani- 
festation of its God-given rights and 
privileges. We may then become aware 
of self’s inner being and its relation 
ship to the force that causes it to mani- 
fest in this physical body. 


Only by the realization of self, by 
the realization of the manifestation of 
self as a power higher than everything 
else with which we are associated, can 
we place ourselves in a position as the 
dictionary said, to have faith. This faith 
is put in something greater than owr- 
selves as a reliance upon that which 
remains permanent and enduring be- 
yond all to which we may aspire in 
our lives or in the manifestation and 
environment of life about us. 


AMORC RALLIES 


John O'Donnel] Lodge, Baltimore, Maryland, will hold its annual fall rally on 


September 8, 1957 at the Lodge—225 West Saratoga Street. 


In the afternoon and 


evening of September 7, there will be Open House, with entertainment and opportunity 
for visitng. The rally chairman is Burton V. Johnson, 1248 Meridene Drive. 


The Rosicrucian Rally in New Zealand, sponsored hy the Auckland Chapter, will 


be held October 5 and 6. Members in New Zealand are extended a cordial invitation 


to participate in the events being planned for this Rally. For further information, 
members are instructed ta write to: The Secretary, Auckland Chapter, AMORC, 146 


Grafton Road, Auckland, C.3, New Zealand. 


i 
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Planting the Seed of Onterest 


By Rosert L. Gantert and Date HUNTER 


These authors are science teachers of the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Seattle, 
Wash. This schoo! has developed an extracurricular experimental science program which 
uses student leadership in group work. Their “Do it Yourself” plan is now being studied 


hy 100 school systems over the nation. With the permission of the above teachers, we are 
reprinting parts of their article appearing im The Science Teacher—April 1957 issue. (A 
similar article by these two authors appeared in School Activities—Feb. 1957.) 


ORE and more young peo- 
ple of high ability are 
needed to carry out and 
develop plans for human 
progress. Until recently 
we have been content to 
use the few scattered sci- 
entists who have, by 
hard work and good for- 
tune, graduated from colleges and uni- 
versities. Now we must plant the seed 
of interest early to reap an adequate 
harvest in time Junior high school 
students are capable of cultivating an 
active interest and of also promoting 
this interest by inspiration and mature 
thought. This is our conviction, and 
without it a program of the type de- 
scribed here would be worse than use- 
less. 

Here is a brief survey of the initial] 
introductory course at Hamilton. 

Four sessions revolved around 40 
illustrated card experiments and were 
completed by 20 selected pupils. When 
a pair of students had completed any 
of these experiments, their results were 
observed and their conclusions checked 
for accuracy. Ten of these card experi- 
ments were displayed, together with 
the scientific equipment needed for 
their work, for a week prior to each 
scheduled session. The school’s show- 
cases were reserved for this purpose. 
The individual experiments varied in 
their complexity, and all included in 
the demonstrations a basic principle of 
physics or chemistry. 

The members of the poup worked 
in pairs similar to the laboratory pro- 
cedure used in most high schoals. When 
the instructor and pupils were satisfied 
with the results and conclusion of the 
experiment, the team could then move 


—EnITOR 


on to another experiment, and so on, 
until all ten experiments had been 
completed. There were no tests, grades, 
or homework connected with the course. 
The idea of the course was merely one 
of introducing to the pupils the prac- 
tical application of high school science 
principles in following through an ex- 
periment to a definite conclusion. 


The role of the two instructors was 
reduced to that of supervisory status. 
The pupils did all the laboratory work 
themselves while the instructors mere 
ly circulated around the room, an- 
swering questions and lending a help- 
ing hand whenever desired. Each card 
experiment contained a complete list- 
ing of the Problem, Materials, Proce- 
dure, Results, and Conclusions. All the 
pupils had to do was to perform the 
illustrated experiments and trust that 
his or her conélusion agreed with the 
listed, proven results, etc. As was to be 
expected, even among the better pupils, 
several accidents occurred during the 
class procedures. One of the girls re- 
ceived a bad burn from spilled hydro- 
chloric acid, another became ill from 
inhaling chlorine gas, and the top of 
one of the laboratory tables was badly 
scarred hy a chemical reaction which 
went out of control. However, none of 
these mishaps was of a serious nature. 


During the first week of school in 
early September, we displayed a total 
of 37 simple “Do It Yourself” experi- 
ments for the general student body to 
try at home. These simple experiments 
did not involve the use of any real sci- 
entific equipment, and extra credit was 
given by the various science teachers 
for satisfactory completion of the more 
difficult ones in class. Thus, we tried 
not to neglect the average pupil who 
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was not selected for the special class. 
The local newspaper gave our venture 
publicity, and the Seattle School Ad- 
ministrative Center compiled and dis- 
tributed mimeographed copies of the 
experiments we used to all the other 
junior high school science departments 
in the city. 


Tue Alexander Hamilton school 
is among those awarded the Sci- 
ence Teacher Achievement Recog- 
nition Award for 1956-57. The 


progress of the students, who are 
proving themselves able, will be 
followed through high school and 
college. 


Complete mimeographed copies of 
both the “Do It Yourself,” as well as 
the 40 experiments used in the intro- 
ductory course, may be had (while they 
last) by writing to either Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School Science 
Department or to Mrs. Louisa Crook, 
815 Fourth Avenue, North, Seattle 
Public School Administration, Seattle 
9, Washington. If your pete high 
school is a poorly furnished one as far 
as science equipment is concerned, you 
could either borrow the needed ma- 
terials from your high school science 
department or vary the experiments to 
meet your own physical setup. In any 
case, the primary objettive, regardless 
of the degree of magnitude, is to help 
find, in every possible way, an answer 
to the vital question, “Where are our 
young scientists?” We hope that some 


of you junior high science teachers will 
take our neophyte offering and build 
it up to worth-while proportions. With 
this thought in mind, may we ask your 
valued advice and assistance in this 


undertaking? 


Mr. Robert L. Gantert writes as di- 
rect information to the Aosicrucian 
Digesi that if this work in Seattle 
proves sufficiently attractive to other 
schools, it may lead to a “national sur- 
vey of constructive criticism compiled 
as a future guide for similar under- 
takings.” He adds that the Science Pro- 
gram in the Seattle school includes a 
Rotating Zoo, which features a different 
wild animal for behavior observation 
each month. “By arrangement with a 
biological supply house and several lo- 
cal pet stores, the science department 
loans these animals for class use and 
study.” 

He explains that “Educators and 
parents alike will agree that the junior 

igh school age level is the most try- 

ing transition period in the child's de- 
velopment. It might be called that 
period where the ‘age of reason’ is 
struggling to become ʻa reasonable 
age.’ 


a k * 


EDITOR'S NOTE: At the present time it is 
conceded among educators, who are active in 
the accelerated program in education, that the 
emphasis is on science, and that a weak area 
exists in the human relations subjects, the he- 
havioral sciences—economic, social, and po- 
litical. To this weak spot, emphasis will be 
directed as time and human energy becomes 
available. 


If one be nowadays a little preferred or advanced, and getteth but a Kittle 
while into an office, than others that are in no preferment, are no more so 
good as he, or fit for his company, he counteth the vulgar or layman his 
footstool, he instantly endeavoureth by cunning and craft to get the vulgar or 
layman’s goods under his disposal; if he cannot compass it by tricks and de- 
signs, than he doeth it by force, to satisfy his highmindedness. 
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A Sook at Memory 


HE punishments inflicted 
by a faulty memory may 
range from loss of liveli- 
hood to social ostracism. 
The rewards of a good 
memory can be lavish. 
Success, popularity, and 
happiness often go hand 
in hand with the ability 
names, dates, telephone 
numbers, faces, and facts. 

Indeed, the importance of accurate 
memory is such that it’s a rare execu- 
tive who doesn't use a Dictaphone 
“Time-Master.” The dictating machine, 
originally used solely for correspond- 
ence, now doubles as a memory recep- 
tacle for that mass of information which 
must be recorded and filed for future 
action. Even telephone conversations 
these days are being recorded by the 
mechanical memories. 

Over the centuries the number of 
facts—and faces—has increased astro- 
nomically. Consequently, that tricky 
phenomenon anes memory has been 
the object of more despair, hope, curi- 
osity, affection, and investigation than 
any other aspect of human behavior— 
with the possible exception of sex. 

Aristotle, reputed to have known ev- 
erything there was to know in his time, 
placed the seat of memory in the soul, 
which was located, he said, in the heart; 
hence our expression, “to know by 
heart.” But it isn’t so simple. 

In the first place, no single thing is 
capable of being called memory. There 
are as many kinds of memory as there 
are senses and combinations of senses. 
For example, we all “remember” what 
an orange is. It’s spherical, orange in 
color, has a certain taste, and feels a 
certain way. Our “memory” of an 
orange is thus an ensemble of many 
physical operations. 

Secondly, a very complicated process 
occurs in the making of a memory. So 
difficult it is that psychologists are not 
really sure they understand how it 
works. But this is what they think 
happens: The 10 billion nerve cells in 
the human brain interact in various 
ways. As impressions hit them, they 


undergo tiny changes in structure. 
Naturally, the harder hit they are, the 
more lasting the change in structure. 
If they are hit hard enough or often 
enough, the change lasts, and you “re- 
member.” Conversely, if they are not 
hit hard or often, the change doesn't 
endure, and you “forget.” 

You can't change the structure of 
those nerve cells for long unless you 
try. And as you age, your nerve cells 
hecome less plastic. That's why older 
people have more difficulty remember- 
ing recent events than recalling experi- 
ences and facts from their youth, when 
their nerve cells were more impres- 
sionable. 
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However, no matter what your age, 
you can improve your memory through 
repetition, studying your information 
longer, and ienne a mood of re- 
ceptivity. In short, pay attention. 
Here are some additional tips: 

1. Intend to remember. This entails 
conscious effort, but a memory can 
only flourish in a proper climate of 
friendliness. 


2. Understand the meaning of what 
you're trying to remember. 


3. Organize what you know into a 
meaningful pattern. It is easier to 
recall those things that appear 
logical to you. 


4. Become genuinely interested in 
what you want to remember. No 
boy really enthralled by baseball 
has trouble remembering all the 
players’ batting averages. 

5. Use as many senses as possible. For 
example, if you are introduced to a 


stranger, look at him and repeat his 
name aloud—“Mr. Smith? So glad 
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to meet you, Mr. Smith.” You are 
then using your senses of sight and 
hearing and they reinforce each 
other. 


Associate what you want to remem 
ber with what you know. Every 
fact you already possess is a “hook” 
on which you can hang some new 
fact. This is the main reason why 
people who know several languages 
readily learn additional ones. 


= 


7. If you cannot find a logical associa- 
tion for a new fact, invent your 
own. And the wilder the better. If 

ou want to memorize the Gettys- 

urg Address and the first letter of 
each sentence forms a code for you, 
fine. Use it. 


Perhaps the most important trick to 
learn is to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Don’t try to remember every- 
thing. A merciful Providence has en- 
dowed us with the ability to forget, a 
gift we take for granted. Imagine re- 
membering everything you see every 
day, from the ceiling at the moment 
you awaken to the light switch just be- 
fore you retire! With the average life 
expectancy of 70 today, it is estimated 
that the normal individual can look for- 
ward to 15 trillion (15,000,000,000,000) 


v 


“bits” or units of information in a life- 
time. 

Much of this staggering load has been 
shifted to the gigantic shoulders of the 
wondrous “memory monsters” created 
by science. One such device, capable of 
digesting and remembering millions of 
facts, resembles a futuristic kitchen and 
requires expert technicians to make 
sense out of its maze of wires, lights, 
and buttons. The latest entry in the 
field is a portable “memory mite” 
called the Dictaphone Dictet, a camera- 
sized, battery-powered recorder which 
is shorter than a pencil, weighs less 
than three pounds, and can store an 
hour-long talk. 

However, a cultivated memory can 
still be your greatest asset. Ethel Barry- 
more got her first big chance when her 
stage manager discovered she had mem- 
orized every part in His Excellency the 
Governor and was ready to step into the 
leading lady’s shoes at once. Arturo 
Toscanini was “discovered” the night 
he substituted for another conductor on 
the spur of the moment. He, of all the 
men in the orchestra, knew the opera 
score by heart. These two persons 
made effort to make full use of the 

er not limited to them but possessed 
ry all human beings. 
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(International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British 


Commonwealth and Empire, France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Africa.) 


Y 


A complete directory of all chartered Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi 


throughout the world appears in this publication quarterly. See the July issue for 


complete listings. 
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The logical premise underlying any moral system should be, that which is 


best for the mast—at the time. 
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WORK OF A LOST EMPIRE 


This forbidding structure of mammoth stones was the ancient Inca citadel of Sacsahuaman. 
It is located on an eminence high above Cuzco, Peru, once capital of the Incas. Erom its 
vantage point, it guarded the plateau approaches to the city against invasions from primitive 
tribes to the east. Actually the structure was not erected at one time, and its walls represent 
in their construction two different cultures, one more crude than the other. 


(Photo by AMORC) 


THE SACRED WAY 


One of the brick towers forming the Gate dedicated to Ishtar. ihe celebrated Babylonian 


goddess. Beyond lay the Sacred Way of ancient Bahylon. It led to the renowned Tower 
Temple 10 which reference is made in the Old Testament. Along this way sacerdotal colorful 
processions passed. Some of the world’s most prominent historical figures entered thraugh this 
portal. including the conqueror. Alexander the Great. The figures shown are of mythical 
anumals, Originally, the whole of this was covered with brilliant tile. 

(Photo by AMOKC) 


The Ccience 
of Mysticism 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION - BY THE SPOKEN WORD 


(*oncentration, Contemplation, Meditation. These three techniques 
embrace our whole existence. Every successful endeavor tn the 

material, mental, or spiritual world depends upon the effectiveness 
of application. These techniques, with the added emphasis of the 
spoken word, may now be a part of your home and sanctum. 

Ralph M. Lewis, Imperator of the Rosicrucian Order, speaks to 
you with mastery of his subject and with the full clarity of a perfect 
recording. 

You can use this recording time and time again with benefit. It con- 
tains simple, practical exercises by which to attain these 


techniques. 
Beautifully appearing — oe apie“ one-half att $995 
hour instruction. Postpaid at... aa 


Double-Sided, 12-inch Recording 


By Ralph M. Lewis, F.R.C. 


335i RPM 
Long-Piaying 
Hi-Fidelity 


Readers’ Research Academy 
Rosiceucian Par 

San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please Gnd 2.2.....2..:02cccesse2-eeeeceeeneeeneeeeee 


foe ........... mantha of these reader diaconrsen. 


Address.. 


The Deluge of Time 


WHY ARE some humans yellow, others, black; and # 
others, brown? Why did the animals and man dev 
teeth and hair? Is man a Divinely decreed spontane: 
creation—was he thrust into existence by a single 
mand? Or is man the gradual expansion of the Sik 
Thread of life as it passes through one form after anothn 


Atom smashers have revolutionized the theory of evol 
tion by revealing the simple creative beginnings. After a 
by the clock of creation, all evolution is “in the twinklis 
of an eye.” 


Man has sought the answers to these problems. Ti 
long-disputed doctrine is now explained, in a sensible a 


simple series of lessons. The answers are clearly present 
in interesting discourses by the Readers’ Research Acade 


You will receive two large discourses each month for ti 
sum of 75 cents. Subscribe for one or for as many mont 
as you wish. This concise, inspiring reading can benefit 
your thinking and activities. You may read this easily 


your spare moments of relaxation. 


READERS’ RESEARCH ACADE 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK. SAN JOSE. CALIFORNI 


Karmic Justice 


IS EACH Sorzou AND Joy 
A COSMIC DERT PAID? 
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a gift. 


and yet it will cost you nothing. 
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ti- ; ` SYMBOLIC PROPHECY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 
DA 2 By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
q p? : "4 The world’s greatest mystery! Who built the Great Pyramid, 
rors tx why it was built and the meaning of its code of measurements 
EIN à and its hidden prophecies are all revealed in this interesting 
3 Lt Ke P book, Illustrated. Price, postpaid, $2.75 (£1/—/- sterling). 
“Et 2 LEMURIA—The Lost Continent of the Pacific 
Raa | als By W. S. Cervé 
“tik * eee 4 Beneath the restless seas lie the mysteries of forgotten civiliza- 
Pe a (e tions. Where the mighty Pacific now rolls in a majestic sweep, 
mee x ie es there was once a vast continent. The land was known as 
Nabe i Lemuria, and its people as Lemurians. Postpaid, $2.75 (£1/-/-— 
, i i +t sterling). i 
bea 2 SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES OF LIFE i 


By H. Spencer Lewis. Ph. D. 


The plan of your life. This hook reveals how we may take ad- 
vantage of certain periods for success, happiness, health. and 
prosperity It puints out those periods which are favorable or 
unfavorable for certain activities. Fully illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. Price, postpaid. $2.85. (Available to Sterling 
members through Rosicrucian Supply Bureau, 25 Garrick St., 
London, W.C. 2, England; 16/6 sterling.) 


WHAT 1 TO EAT—A AND WHEN 

nt By Stanley K. Clark, M. D., C. M.. F. R. C. 

p: E Are you overweight, allergic. or suffering from indi- 

A gestion? Do you wish to keep in normal health? Dr. 

r d specialist on stomach disorders. gives 

serian Indexed: food charts; 
0 (16/- sterling). 
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